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ORGANIC FIBERS I 





Vegetable fibers I1 


Flax retting. Flax retting in the river Lys in Belgium. 
Ed. Saerens. Tids. Textilteknik 4, 113-22, 129-43 
(Sept. 1946) ; in Danish. 


The retting method used in the river Lys is briefly de- 
scribed and other retting methods generally surveyed. 
The structure of the flax fiber is studied with the aid of 
micro-photographs. TTD: 5-47 





Henequen production. Quality control in henequen 
production. III. Walter J. Armstrong, Armour Re- 
search Foundation. Cord Age Mag. 47, 14, 16 
(Feb. 1947). 


Suggestions, resulting from a year’s study of the industry 
in Yucatan, for maintaining the quality of the product in- 
clude close attention to harvesting, grading of leaves, 
decortication, drying, cleaning, and baling. TTD: 5-47 


Separating ramie fibers. Mark M. Wise. Can. P. 
440 095, Mar. 11, 1947. 


Ramie stems which have turned brown at the base are 
treated with steam under pressure to loosen and degum 
the fibers. The stems are then dried and passed between 
rollers. The fibers may then be put through a beater or 


air-blast to separate the fibers from nonfibrous materials. 
TTD: 5-47 


RELATION AND IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN FIBER PROPER- 
‘TIES OF LonG STAPLE Cottons TO STRENGTH AND 
APPEARANCE OF COMBED YARNS AND TO PERCENT- 
AGES OF MANUFACTURING WASTE.. Robt. W. Webb 
& Howard B. Richardson. USDA Production 
and Marketing Administration, Washington, D. C.; 
preliminary report; 1947; 84 pp. TTD: 5-47 


Animal fibers I 2 


Felting. Leeds research on felting. Anon. Dyer 97, 
240, 244 (Feb. 28, Mar. 14, 1947). 
A lecture (by C. S. Whewell) reviews work done on 


felting, noting particularly the influence of fiber structure, 
which is unidirectional in movement. TTD: 5-47 
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Wool felting. Wool felting and its prevention. Stig 
Kjellstrand, Textile Inst. (Boras). Textil och 
Konfektion 4, 24-9, 70-3 (1947) ; in Swedish. 

The theories and investigations of J. B. Speakman are 

briefly reviewed. If thorough cleaning is necessary, 


felting cannot be avoided by varying the washing pro- 
cedure. TTD: 5-47 


Wool regain. Equilibrium regain in wool. N. W. 
Gillam, Shell Co. of Australia, Ltd. Textile J. 
Australia 21, 453-7, 535-8, 540-2, 615-17 (Sept., 
Oct., Nov., 1946). 

In a study of the electrical properties of wool, with the 

use of 64s white oil combed tops, the influence of heat is 

first considered, experimental results being given in 16 

tables. The range of regains, stored under inside con- 

ditions, averaged about 144-15%. During hot, dry sea- 
sons regain values are lowered, because of seasonal heat 
fatigue, but recover to normal values during wet, winter 
weather. There is some evidence that with the change 
from summer to winter heat fatigues are less and relaxa- 
tion more rapid. TTD: 5-47 


Wool fiber felting. Milton Harris & Wilbur I. Patter- 
son (to Textile Foundation). USP 2 418 071, 
Mar. 25, 1947. 

Wool, hair, and the like keratinous fibers are rendered 

resistant to felting and to attack by moths by treatment 

with a reducing agent, such as thioglycolic acid, while 
maintaining the pH below about 9, to convert the 
disulfide linkages to sulfhydryl groups, and then further 
treating with an alkylating agent to convert these groups 
into thioethers. TTD: 5-47 


Fur carroting. W.C. Mercier (to Am. Hatters & 
Furriers Co., Inc.). Australian P. 123 291, Jan. 
23, 1947. 


. Fur is pretreated for felting with an aqueous solution 


containing not less than 0.5 H,SO,, 1.0 HCIOs;, 0.5 
HNO,, and 1.0 wt. % H.O.. TTD: 5-47 


Artificial fibers 13 





Drying method. Wesley L. Webb (to Am. Viscose 
Corp.). USP 2 415 198, Feb. 4, 1947. 


The apparatus is of special advantage for drying spin- 
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nerets such as are used in the production of artificial 
filaments. The spinnerets are passed along a path and 
a fluid medium is directed against it from 2 different 
directions, that from one direction entering the hollow 
article and that from the other direction being blown 
across the end of the article, and the article is rotated 
as it passes through the path. TTD: 5-47 


Spinning filaments. Geo. T. Detwiler, Maurice P. 
Kulp, Sanford A. Moss, Jr. & Howard D. Merion 
(to Am. Viscose Corp.). USP 2 416 291, Feb. 25, 
1947. 
The adverse effect of currents in the spinning bath on 
the synthetic fiber produced may be eliminated by pro- 
viding the spinneret with a sleeve projecting from it in 
the direction in which the fiber is spun. The spinning 
bath liquid is induced to flow into the sleeve by the travel 
of the filament, without creating turbulence near the face 
of the spinneret. TTD: 5-47 


Fibers and foils. Joachim Amende & Willibald Ender 
(vested in Attorney General of U.S.). USP 2416 
890, Mar. 4, 1947. 
An alkaline solution of a superpolyamide is added to a 
cellulosic solution, such as viscose or ammoniacal copper 
oxide cellulose, and the resulting solution is spun into 
fiber or foil. Fibers so produced are more elastic than 
viscose fibers and absorb dyes more readily. They can 
be dyed in deeper shades with acid dyes. TTD: 5-47 


Cleaning spinnerets. Ivanhoe P. Denyssen & Richard 
W. Stanley (to Am. Viscose Corp.). USP 2 417 
241, Mar. 11, 1947. 

Spinnerets or other objects with small perforations are 

cleaned by moving them at uniform speed past a spray 


of cleaning fluid and oscillating them while in the spray. 
TTD: 5-47 


Fine fibers. Alden W. Hanson (to Dow Chemical 
Co.). USP 2 417 751, Mar. 18, 1947. 
A thin film of fiber-forming liquid is passed between 2 
oppositely turning rollers which are pressed together. 
An endless, flexible, moving carrier is placed between 
the diverging faces of the roller to collect the fibers drawn 
between them. In this way, fibers with an average di- 
ameter of less than 3 microns are produced without the 
use of spinnerets. TTD: 5-47 


Crimped staple fibers. Frederick W. Koster & Alex- 
ander Bruenner (to Am. Viscose Corp.). USP 2 
418 125, Apr. 1, 1947. 

A bundle of relatively untwisted filaments is fed into a 

cutting device and a crimping agent is applied to the fil- 

ament bundle on the discharge side of the cutting de- 

vice. A heated fluid medium, preferably steam or hot 
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air, acts as an effective crimping agent for cellulose 
acetate filaments. TTD: 5-47 


Staple fiber production. Jas. L. Lohrke. Can. P. 
439 133, Jan. 14, 1947. 
A sliver of continous filaments is converted into a sliver 
of staple fiber by spreading the filaments out to form a 
band of uniform thickness which is fed into the reducing 
zone at uniform speed and withdrawn from it at a greater 
speed. The band is intermittently deflected from its 
normal path to break the filament at the point of deflec- 
tion. TTD: 5-47 


Filament cutting. Walter E. Llewellyn (to Can. In- 
dustries, Ltd.). Can. P. 439 656, Feb. 11, 1947. 


A mechanism for cutting continous filaments is described. 
TTD: 5-47 


Artificial filaments. N. Drisch & R. Fays (to Comp- 
toir des Textiles Artificiels). Swed. P. 118 194, 
May 25, 1944; in Swedish. 

Artificial cellulose derivative filaments containing free 
hydroxyl groups are produced by spinning, throwing, etc. 
and the products treated with polymethylolphenols by 
the use of reagents, not in excess of 10%, whereby con- 
densation and polymerization are effected with the form- 
ing of resin bonds between the cellulose molecules. 

RGW TTD: 5-47 


Rayons I3a 


Acetate organzine. Acetate organzine not difficult to 
throw. Saml. J. Miller. Textile World 96, No. 
10, 139 (Oct. 1946). 

In throwing 45 denier acetate into 2-ply organzine with 

14-to-12 or 16-to-14 turns of twist, small bobbins are 

preferred and tension is kept low. Suggested pro- 

cedures follow those for silk. TTD: 5-47 





Twist-set rayon. Anon. Chem. Eng. News 25, 2032 
(July 14, 1947). 
The Lektroset process (Industrial Rayon Corp.) is a 
completely new method of setting the twist in rayon tire 
cord. Packages of the cord are passed through a high 
frequency electric field. This results in so uniform a 
reaction that giant cones (containing as much as 18 or 
more pounds), for use in the weftless method of tire con- 
struction, may be effectively treated. TTD: 5-47 


Tension control. Jan J. Schilthuis & Arthur L. Jack- 
son (to Am. Enka Corp.). USP 2 415 764, Feb. 
11, 1947. 

A means of controlling the speed of a collecting bobbin so 

that it will decrease at a rate proportional to the rate of 

build-up on the bobbin is described. The tension on 

the freshly spun fiber is controlled so that no variation 
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in denier, tensile strength, or rate of dyeing is produced. 
Packages with a diameter in excess of 50% of the bobbin 
diameter are produced in frusto-conical or right cylindri- 
cal form with a staple configuration. TTD: 5-47 


Rayon treatment. Herbert O. Naumann (to North 
Am. Rayon Corp.). USP 2416 534, Feb. 25, 1947. 


An apparatus for the purification and drying of synthetic 
threads in which the thread is directed onto and around 
a thread-advancing, thread-store device and treating 
liquids are applied to separate zones of the device. The 
treating liquids are distributed as films in their respective 
zones as the thread advances in the form of a single layer 
of helices traveling progessively towards the zone and in 
contact with the films. TTD: 5-47 


Wool-like rayon. G. Heberlein (to Heberlein & Co. 
A. G.). Swed. P. 117 779, Mar. 19, 1943; in 
Swedish. 


A wool-like rayon filament is produced by highly twisting 
the filament in one direction, treating with a potash or 
caustic soda solution to effect swelling, and then reverse 
twisting in the opposite direction beyond the initial point 
of twist. 

RGW TTD: 5-47 


Viscose rayon. G. A. Nyberg. Swed. P. 117 874, 
Oct. 25, 1941; in Swedish. 


In a method of producing viscose rayon, continuous 
filament is extruded through spinnerets from a spinning 
bath which is subjected to varying pressures caused by 
ultrasonic waves. 


RGW TTD: 5-47 


Synthetic fibers I4 





Elastic nylon. Elastic nylon forecast. Anon. Dyer 
97, 130 (Jan. 31, 1947). 


In a lecture (by E. Slattery on “Man-made Fibers”), 
very briefly summarized, it is noted that nylon with 
elastic properties will probably soon be available. 

TTD: 5-47 


Furfural. Yarn from corncobs. Anon. Du Pont 
Mag. 41, No. 3, 18 (June-July, 1947). 
Furfural, a solvent obtained by chemically treating cobs 
and hulls of cottonseed, oats, etc.. after converting into 
adiponitrile, is important in nylon production. 
TTD: 5-47 


Nylon. Nylon is big business. Anon. Chem. In- 
dustries 60, 776-9 (May, 1947). 


Nylon production methods and products are reviewed. 
LCL TTD: 5-47 
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Nylon. Nylon’s other life. Anon. Du Pont Mag. 
41, No. 3, 2-3 (June-July, 1947). 

The various industrial uses of nylon, as distinguished 

from its use in clothing, are briefly noted. . TTD: 5-47 


Nylon wigs. Nylon wigs. Anon. Brit. Plastics 18, 
555 (Dec. 1946). 

The advantages of using nylon in making wigs are dis- 

cussed. There are 4 illustrations. TTD: 5-47 


Acrylonitrile. Gaetano F. D’Alelio (to Gen. Electric 
Co.). USP 2 412 034, Dec. 3, 1946. 


Acrylonitrile is copolymerized with an acrylic or alpha- 
substituted acrylic ester to produce a copolymer which 
may be formed into filaments, foils, or tubes. These 
shapes may then be cold-drawn to produce a molecularly 
oriented material with the characteristic x-ray pattern. 
Threads made from this material have tensile strength 
of 40,000-50,000 psi and are very flexible. TTD: 5-47 


Adhesive filaments. Worth Wade (to Am. Viscose 
Corp.). USP 2417 453, Mar. 18, 1947. 
Potentially adhesive filaments are formed with at least 
2 portions, composed of different materials, one exterior 
to the other, forming the filament surfaces or sheath, 
which is composed of an organic thermoplastic material. 
Textile fabrics are produced from these materials and 
are heated to cause adhesion of the adjacent filaments. 
This prevents slippage or the running of knit fabrics. 
The filaments can also be used in the production of felts, 
battery separators, heat insulating materials, sound insu- 
lating materials, cushioning, padding, filtering materials 
and other articles. TTD: 5-47 


Polyamide. Robt. W. Moncrieff, Chas. W. Sammons 
& Edw. W. Wheatley (to Henry Dreyfus). Can. 
P. 439 598, Feb. 4, 1947. 


A synthetic polyamide, suitable for converting into films, 
filaments, and the like, is precipitated in a liquid medium 
which is not the solvent for the amide and which contains 
a substance which reacts with the amide to form a ma- 
terial which has a lower melting point than the polya- 
mide. For example, the polyamide may be dissolved 
in formic acid and precipitated in a liquid containing a 
phenol. The finely divided precipitated polyamide is 
left in contact with the precipitating liquid to obtain 
uniform impregnation with the phenol. TTD: 5-47 


Amide. Donald D. Coffman & John C. Sauer (to Can. 

Industries, Ltd.). Can. P. 439 638, Feb. 11, 1947. 
An amide is form by the reaction of an organic disulfo- 
choride with an ammonia-type compound with at least 
2 H atoms attached to N, and is treated with anhydrous 
formaldehyde, anhydrous hydrogen halide, and then with 
a tertiary amine. The product has the general formula 
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Q—CH,N—O,.S—R—SO,—NCH.—Q 
| | | | 
Hal R R Hal 
in which Q is a quaternary ammonium nitrogen atom 
with only one valence attached to aromatic C, R, is a 
divalent, R is a H atom or a monovalent hydrocarbon 
radical, and Hal isa halogen (not F). The halogen may 
be attached to the quaternary ammonium nitrogen. 
TTD: 5-47 


Polyamide. Leroy F. Salisbury (to Can. Industries, 
Ltd.). Can. P. 439 639-40, Feb. 11, 1947. 
A mixture of several polyamides, each of which melts be- 
low 150° C is heated under anhydrous conditions at 180° 
or higher until the polyamides become physically in- 
separable and the melting point of the mixture becomes 
higher than that of an interpolymer formed from the 
mixture. TTD: 5-47 


Polyamide film. Boynton Graham & Howard S. 
Turner (to Can. Industries, Ltd.). Can. P. 439 
652, Feb. 11, 1947. 

A coating of N-alkoxymethyl polyamide is applied to a 

flexible article and heated in the presence of a dilute min- 

eral acid. TTD: 5-47 


Acrylonitrile. Edw. L. Kropa (to Am. Cyanamid 
Co.). Can. P. 439 992, Mar. 4, 1947. 
Acrylonitrile is polymerized in an aqueous solution of a 


zinc salt and the solution extruded to produce filaments. 
TTD: 5-47 


Adiponitrile. Donald J. Loder (to Can. Industries, 
Ltd.). Can. P. 440 246, Mar. 18, 1947. 


Adipic acid and a stoichiometric excess of a mononitrile 
of an aliphatic organic acid are heated at a 150-300° C 
under pressure in the presence of an acid, such as phos- 
phoric acid. Adiponitrile is separated from the reaction 


mixture by a fractional distillation. TTD: 5-47 
Fiber applications I5 





Fiber insulated wire. Christopher J. Krogel (to 
Western Electric Co., Inc.). USP 2 416 394, Feb. 
25, 1947. 
The seamless sheath of felted pulp material, such as wood 
pulp, textile fiber pulp, and the like, is strongly adhered 
to an enamel coated wire for purposes of insulation. 
TTD: 5-47 


Compressed cotton. John R. McLaughlin (to Tam- 
pax Inc.). USP 2 416 706, Mar. 4, 1947. 

An apparatus for forming and compressing fibrous ma- 

terial into tampons is described. TTD: 5-47 
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Fiber filler. Thos. C. Woodman (to Henry Dreyfus). 
Can. P. 440 059, Mar. 4, 1947. 

Matted fibers are dipped into a dope containing flexible 

film-forming materials and dried without heating or 

pressing. Cellulose acetate can be used to form the 

films. A cylindrical object, suitable for use as the cloth 


engaging part of a loom temple roller, can be made in 
this way. TTD: 5-47 


Fiber processing 16 





Treating fibers. Jacques Bergier, Alfred Eskenazi & 
André Helbronner (vested in Alien Property Cus- 
todian). USP 2 415 408, Feb. 11, 1947. 


Satisfactory sizing and dressing of fibers is obtained 
with a solution containing 77% water, 9% ethanol, 9% 
sodium salt of abietic acid, 2% triethanolamine, 2% 
sodium sulphoricinate and 1% mineral oil: The sizing 
and dressing materials are in true solution, and then 
they give good penetration of the fiber. TTD: 5-47 


Treating jute fibers. Roger Wallach (to Am. Viscose 
Corp.). USP 2 416 272, Feb. 18, 1947. 
Textiles such as jute are treated with a dispersion of a 
cellulose compound to lay the nap fibers and improve the 
appearance and durability of the material. The pH of 
the dispersion is kept below 82 to prevent discoloring and 
weakening the fiber. The finished material may be re- 
covered for reuse. TTD: 5-47 


Wet treating thread. Herbert O. Naumann (to 
North Am. Rayon Corp.). USP 2 416 535, Feb. 
25, 1947. 

Thread is passed in extended form through a device 

separated longitudinally into zones for treating with 

liquid and for drying. TTD: 5-47 


INORGANIC FIBERS II 


Glass fibers. Glass fibers, yarns, and cloths. A. M. 
Robertson, Fibreglass, Ltd. J. Textile Inst. 38, 
P43 (Jan. 1947). 

A lecture, giving the historical background of glass fiber 

production, and noting that the bulk of glass fibers is 

used for insulation, is briefly summarized. TTD: 5-47 





Asbestos fibers. Wm. J. Joyce, Jr. (to Raybestos- 

Manhattan, Inc.). USP 2417 599, Mar. 18, 1947. 
The crude asbestos is passed through a series of rollers 
whereby the asbestos is subjected to alternate cushioned 
pressure and flexure in the direction of its movement and 
transversely thereto, as distinguished from shearing. 
Injury to the fiber and undue production of fines and dust 
are greatly reduced. TTD: 5-47 
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Laminated glass. H. W. Collins (to Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. through A. S. Cave). Australian 
P. 123 592, Feb. 27, 1947. 

Plywood is strengthened and made resistant to shrinkage 

and expansion by laminating layers of glass fibers, which 


may be in the form of a woven fabric, between the layers 
of wood. TTD: 5-47 


Glass yarn winding. C. C. Swann (to Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp. through A. S. Cave). 
Australian P. 123 697, Mar. 13, 1947. 

An improved apparatus for handling glass yarn, after 

attenuation, twists the fibers into yarn and winds the 

yarn on a nonrotating spool. TTD: 5-47 


Resin-coated glass fibers. Arthur M. Howald (to 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.). Can. P. 439 903, 
Feb. 25, 1947. 

Glass fibers are coated with a thermosetting synthetic 

resin and used to produce a composition of great strength, 

in which the resin is the matrix and the coated fibers are 

the reinforcement. TTD: 5-47 


Glass fiber laminate. Leonard S. Meyer (to Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co.). Can. P. 439 904, Feb. 
25, 1947. 

A laminate of great strength is made of several layers of 

a fabric containing glass fibers and cellulosic fibers im- 

pregnated with a hardened thermosetting aldehyde re- 





action product. TTD: 5-47 
FIBER TO YARN III 
Fiber preparation III 1 





Carding. Eastern Carolina division carding discus- 
sions. Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 60, No. 46, 
13-14, 54 (Nov. 14, 1946). 

Vacuum stripping, card grinding and nep control are 

considered in a general discussion. TTD: 5-47 


Drawing. Controlled-draft drawing—silver-lap prepa- 
ration. Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Repir. 60, No. 
47, 11-12 (Nov. 21, 1946). 

A round table discussion on doubling and creeling 


methods, sliver variations, waste reduction, etc. 
TTD: 5-47 


Jute carding. Carding of jute determines yarn quality. 
S. A. G. Caldwell. Textile World 96, No. 10, 133, 
194, 196, 198 (Oct. 1946). 

By improved techniques jute yarns as fine as 5.7s cotton 

count may be spun. Yarn strength and uniformity are 


improved by 2-process carding. TTD: 5-47 
Wool carding. Wool carding—modern methods. 
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Anon. Can. Textile J. 63, No. 23, 46 (Nov. 15, 
1946). 

A general survey (Platt’s Bull.) is briefly summarized. 

TTD: 5-47 


Carding machine. Paul Peschel (to Aktiebolaget 
Svenska Textilverken), USP 2 415, 757, Feb. 11, 
1947. 


A machine is described with which a continuous web of 
undamaged flax fiber can be produced from flax card 
wastes, unretted or retted fiber or tows of spun flax, oil 
flax, and other materials ; also from other cottonized bast 
fibers, such as hemp, jute, ramie and others. The device 
can also be adapted to the carding of cotton or other 
staple fibers, and has the advantage that the quantity of 
card waste can be controlled. TTD: 5-47 


Metal extraction in carding. Hubert Duesberg 
(vested in Alien Property Custodian). USP 2 416 
293, Feb. 25, 1947. 


On a carding machine metal particles, such as card and 
doffer teeth, are removed from webs of textile material 
by means of a magnetic separator, mounted between the 
doffer and the calender rollers and extending across the 
entire width of the web. TTD: 5-47 


Combing machine. John W. Nasmith. USP 2 416 
840, Mar. 4, 1947. 


The transmission rod is placed between the top comb 
shaft and the mechanism used to rock it. One end of the 
rod is pivoted, and the other end is made adjustable with 
respect to a part connected to the top comb shaft or the 
rocking mechanism. TTD: 5-47 


Staple fiber opener. John E. Spalding & Dan B. 
Wicker (to Am. Viscose Corp.). USP 2 418 126, 
Apr. 1, 1947. 

Clumps of fibers, such as cotton, wool, and rayon staple 

are opened by passing them through pools of liquid, such 

as water, formed in an inclined trough, in which pools 
the fibers are temporarily retained submerged and sub- 
jected to controlled, gentle agitation. Hydraulic action 
only is used to transfer the fibers. The wet-opening 
may be performed on the staple at stages where it is sus- 
ceptible to the development of crimp. Wet-opening 
liquid may also be a processing liquid. For example, 
cut staples of cellulose xanthate may be regenerated and 
opened simultaneously with the same fluid. Wet open- 
ing of artificial staple fibers, such as viscose rayon results 
in a staple fiber product which exhibits somewhat more 
crimp or curl, greater cohesion during drafting, and 


generally improved textile processing characteristics. 
| TTD: 5-47 


High-draft roving. Jan V. Weinberger (to Eastern 
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Trust Co. through Textile Development & Consult- 
ing Co. of Canada, Ltd.). Can. P. 439 029, Jan. 7, 
1947. 
On a high-draft roving frame sliver is condensed on con- 
densers located between the entry roll and carrying roll 
units. TTD: 5-47 
Opening fiber bales. John Hughes. Can. P. 440 078, 
Mar. 11, 1947. 
The bale is placed on a platform which can be elevated 
continuously to bring the bale into contact with a series 
of parallel rollers with projections on their surfaces for 
dragging the fiber from the top of the bale as it is fed up- 
TTD: 5-47 


ward. 


Blends 


Blended yarn. Austin N. Oppenheim (to Unique 
Fibers, Inc.). USP 2 416 208, Feb. 18, 1947. 


The yarn is a mixture of staple-length synthetic fibers, 
wool, and animal fur. Fabrics made from this yarn are 
unusually attractive, are very soft, and drape well, and in 
some forms have the quality of providing warmth without 
the weight normally necessary for that purpose. It can 
be produced at a relatively low cost, and may be handled 


in weaving or knitting machines without changes in the 
TTD: 5-47 


III 2 





usual methods. 


Blended yarn. Austin N. Oppenheim (to Unique 
Fibers, Inc.). USP 2 416 209, Feb. 18, 1947. 
The yarn contains a mixture of furs of different char- 
acteristics to give softness, luster, springiness, novel sur- 
face effects, to fabrics made of the yarn. It also contains 
a mixture of synthetic fibers which act as a carrier, pro- 
vide body, give the yarn softness and smoothness, and 
also bind the fur in the fibers. TTD: 5-47 


III 3 


Elastic yarn. Boutwell H. Foster. Anon. Textile 

Age 10, No. 10, 29-30, 32-3, 36-7, 40-1 (Oct. 1946). 
The development of Strex yarn, for use in slipcovers, 
gloves, and wearing apparel as well as in surgical band- 
ages, is related in a biographical sketch of the inventor. 
The elasticity of Strex is achieved by twisting the yarn 
into permanent coils. Among other developments de- 
scribed are Asbeston and a new frame for drafting and 
spinning such short fibers as asbestos, wherein a series of 
dogs is utilized instead of rolls to feed the roving through 
and draw out the strand prior to twisting. 
JAW 


Spinning 





TTD: 5-47 

Long-draft spinning. Shaw long-draft spinning proves 
success at China Grove. Anon. Testile World 
96, No. 10, 131, 226, 228, 230 (Oct. 1946). 
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The Shaw system (of Saco-Lowell) is described as it 
operates in one mill. TTD: 5-47 


Modernizing spinning frames. Old-model frames can 
be modernized. J. M. Hardy. Textile World 96, 
No. 10, 104-5 (Oct. 1946). 

Modernization in one medium-size mill has resulted in a 

reduction in power consumption of 40%. Spinning 

frames were changed from band to tape drive and 

twisters rebuilt to operate at 9,200 rpm instead of 6,200 

(spindle speed). TTD: 5-47 


Oiling mule spindles. Oiling of mule spindles. W. S. 
Moore. J. Textile Inst. 38, P1-5 (Jan. 1947). 
The oiling of spindle bearings, particularly the bolsters, 
with special reference to increasing the efficiency and re- 
ducing spray, is discussed, and 4 methods suggested for 
achieving better lubrication. Efficient oiling and con- 
sequent elimination of spray will contribute to reduction 
in mule spinners’ cancer (carcinogenicity). TTD: 5-47 


Worsted yarn. Improving worsted yarn quality. Lan- 
arius. Can. Textile J. 63, No. 23, 43-4 (Nov. 15, 
1946). 

Causes of the common and unusual defects in yarns are 

discussed and advice is offered on improvements in 

quality. The nature and causes of slubs are given 

special attention. TTD: 5-47 


Spinning drawing box. Edw. J. Courtney. USP 2415 
578, Feb. 11, 1947. 
A presser roll mechanism is described which may be 
easily substituted for the present standard presser roll 
construction in existing reducing and drawing mecha- 
nisms of all kinds. The new device has the advantages 
that no lubrication is required, the mounting of the 
presser roll with respect to the shaft is adjustable, and 
there is a saving of power, because the only parts that 
turn are the rolls themselves, and these run on ball 
bearings. TTD: 5-47 
Spinning flyer. Harold A. Boyd & Moses Warnock. 
USP 2 416 430, Feb. 25, 1947. 
An improved flyer-leg-aligning mechanism for spinning 
and twisting frames allows packages of spun or twisted 
yarn to pass between the legs of the several flyers with- 
out interference when doffing and avoids the application 
of excess thrust on flyers that have stopped in a dead- 
center position. TTD: 5-47 


Spinning mules. John C. Johnson. USP 2 416 627, 
Feb. 25, 1947. 

A faller arm of a spinning mule is provided with a handle, 

whereby the faller arm can be manipulated or depressed 
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without bending or straining the faller wire which is at- 
tached to or associated with the faller arm. TTD: 5-47 


Spinning roll, Edw. J. Courtney. USP 2 417 239, 
Mar. 11, 1947. 


A construction of a simple, inexpensive, and light 
spinning roll is described. TTD: 5-47 


Spindle mount. Herbert Gleitz & Paul I. Thyreen (to 
Marquette Metal Products Co.). USP 2 417 485, 
Mar. 18, 1947. 

An improved bobbin or spool adapter, an improved 

and simplified internal brake mechanism, an improved 

method of applying and releasing the braking force, an 
improved method of securing a bolster bearing in place, 
and a novel mounting structure for the brake and the 

whorl hook are described. TTD: 5-47 


Spinning spindle. John S. Smith (to Botany Worsted 
Mills). USP 2 417 525, Mar. 18, 1947. 

The springs of the bowed-spring, cop-tube holder pick 

up lint and yarn ends, often cut the hands of the oper- 

ators, and gradually lose their proper centering action 

for the cop. A spindle is described which eliminates 

these advantages. TTD: 5-47 


Traveler-applying tool. Roger B. Watts (to Whitin 
Machine Works). USP 2 418 209, Apr. 1, 1947. 

A tool for applying a traveler to a spinning or twisting 

ring is described which snaps the traveler over the ver- 

tical flange of the ring and into running position. A 

supply of travelers is stored in the tool and fed semi- 

automatically to the applying position. TTD: 5-47 


Twisting spindle. G. Curtis (to Courtaulds, Ltd.). 
Australian P, 123 417, Feb. 6, 1947. 

In unwinding and simultaneously twisting yarn from a 

package rotating at 7,000 rpm or more the frequency of 

vibration of a fixed spindle is minimized. TTD: 5-47 


Twister. John S. Walters. Can. P. 438 992, Jan. 7, 
1947. 

Two or more yarns are twisted together by causing the 

outer yarn to rotate about an inner yarn. A device is 

described by means of which yarns are twisted together 

symmetrically without twisting any individual yarn about 

its own axis. TTD: 5-47 


Winding III 4 








Thread advancing reel. Carl F. Gram (to North Am. 
Rayon Corp.). USP 2 414 644, Jan. 21, 1947. 
The thread advancing elements consist of individual 
blades, mounted for individual movement, to each of 
which a fordwardly directed straight-line motion is im- 
parted during the thread-carrying forward stroke in such 
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a fashion as to cause the blade to move in a direction sub- 
stantially parallel to the operating axis of the device, the 
receding or thread-depositing motion of the blade being 
in a substantially vertical inward direction, starting at 
the end of the thread-carrying stroke, and the return 
stroke of the blade, after the thread has been deposited, 
being exactly like the first, except at a lower level and 
of course without any thread reposing thereon. 

TTD: 5-47 


Packaging yarn. Edw. J. Abbott (to Abbott Machine 
Co.). USP 2 415 075, Feb. 4, 1947. 
A very simple apparatus is described for forming yarns 
into packages suitable to be dyed, sized or subjected to 
other treatment or to serve as the supply for a knitting 
machine, a warper, or as a supply of yarn for the shuttle 
ofaloom. It is especially applicable to the packaging of 
artificial yarns of continuous filament type which are pro- 
duced initially in the form of a cake. Suction is applied 
while the yarn is about to accumulate in superposed lay- 
ers to hold the newly arrived yarn against the growing 
surface of the package. TTD: 5-47 


Thread-advancing reel. Richard W. Stanley (to Am. 
Viscose Corp.). USP 2 415 115, Feb. 4, 1947. 
The device may be used as a simple godet, so that the 
freshly extruded yarn may be collected at the point of 
observation until the operator is satisfied that the thread 
is ready to be passed through the entire sequence of 
operations in the machine. This localizes the collection 
of waste where it can be separated from the standard 
product. TTD: 5-47 


Beam warper. Thos. E. Watson (to Cocker Machine 
& Foundry Co.). USP 2 415 857, Feb. 18, 1947. 
The beam warper drives the beam through engagement 
of the peripheries of the beam heads with the outward 
surfaces of driven belt, each carried on a pair of pulleys, 
forcing the beam heads against the belt surface, thus 
causing one run of each belt to conform to and contact a 
prolonged arc of the periphery of each head and to enter 
into prolonged and tight frictional engagement with the 
driving belt. TTD: 5-47 


Yarn carrier. Ernest A. Feustel (to Ernest A. Feustel, 
Inc.). USP 2 416 167, Feb. 18, 1947. 


_A device is described for guiding yarns along angled 


paths, which can be detachably mounted at the upper 
end of the yarn carrier, and is easily replaced. 
TTD: 5-47 


Bobbin arbor. Wm. E. D. Welch (to Celanese Corp. of 
Am.). USP 2 416 785, Mar. 4, 1947. 


The arbor has floating or pivoted arms which are ex- 
panded or contracted by means of an operating disc. It 
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is a unitary structure, light in weight, with no parts likely 
to be fouled by a stray thread. It is easily handled and 
can be inserted into and removed from a spin bobbin in 
less time that is now possible with the heretofore cus- 
tomary types of arbors. The arbor adjusts itself to 
various diameters of spin bobbins, and at the same time 
exerts a uniform inside tension on the bobbin, preventing 
slippage and further placing a more uniform tension on 


the thread being unwound, twisted, or the like. 

TTD: 5-47 
Tension equalizing device. Albert Johnson. USP 

2 417 252, Mar. 11, 1947. 

This device provides a braking action which is adjusted 
to the quantity or weight of thread on a spool so that 
approximately the same tension or pull on the strand is 
required to rotate the spool while the thread is being un- 
wound. TTD: 5-47 


Winding yarn. John P. Mackie (to Jas. Mackie & 
Sons, Ltd.). USP 2 417 258, Mar. 11, 1947. 
A device for cross winding either cylindrical or tapering 
rolls of yarn is described. A roller with 1 or 2 helical 
grooves without intersections, and a stationary yarn 
guide are used, together with a breastplate, placed be- 
tween the yarn delivering device and the grooved roller, 
shaped to control the return travel of the yarn and to 
render the yarn winding more uniform. TTD: 5-47 


Yarn processing III 5 





Yarn stretching. Thos. Jackson & Frank B. Hill (to 
Henry Dreyfus). Can. P. 439 360, Jan. 21, 1947. 
Single yarns are fed into stretching chambers, containing 
a softening agent, at a slower rate than they are with- 
drawn. A twisting and winding device is provided for 
each chamber to collect them. TTD: 5-47 


Yarn products III 6 


Cord. Robt. T. Adams & Julius A. Wagner (to West- 
ern Electric Co., Inc.). USP 2 415 399, Feb. 11, 
1947. 

An apparatus for attaching metallic elements to the in- 

dividually insulated conductors of multi-conductor cord- 








age is described. TTD: 5-47 
YARN TO FABRIC IV 
Weaving IV 2 





Weaving. Weaving topics discussed by Georgia textile 
group. Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 60, No. 
46, 15, 17 (Nov. 14, 1946). 

A brief general discussion of checking and cleaning of 

looms and bracing them with extra bearings. TTD: 5-47 
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Weavinc Is Fun. Lou Tate. Little Loomhouse 
Group, Kenwood Hill, Louisville, Ky.; 1946; 65 
pp.; price $2.00. 

Reviewed in Can. Textile J. 63, No. 26, 12, 14 (Dec. 27, 

1946). TTD: 5-47 


IV 2a 


Automatic weaving. Automatic weaving. F. I. 
Sharpe. J. Textile Inst. 38, P41-2 (Jan. 1947). 

An address discussing the desirability of automatic 

looms, particularly the bobbin change and shuttle change 

types, is briefly summarized. TTD: 5-47 


Looms 





Loom heddles. Gummy loom heddles cleaned in soap- 
ing tanks. H. Mochrie. Textile World 96, No. 10, 
135 (Oct. 1946). 

Soaking tanks for cleaning heddles of gum and dirt may 

be easily constructed and are particularly useful in mills 

weaving acetate fabrics. TTD: 5-47 


Loom maintenance. Good inspection forms aid loom 
maintenance. Frank L. Byrd, Dan River Mills. 
Textile World 96, No. 10, 118-21 (Oct. 1946). 

Inspection can be increased in thoroughness by well 


planned forms, several examples of which are given. 
LCL TTD: 5-47 


Loom shed. Agnes Parton. USP 2 414 663, Jan. 21, 
1947. 
A shed-forming mechanism is described in which there 
is a series of plates parallel to the warp threads, each of 
which defines a slot which engages the warp and is 
mounted so that it will lift the slot ; a part of these plates 
define slots and unslotted areas at given positions, and 
the remainder at different positions. An adjustable 
pusher-bar moves these plates so that different combina- 


tions of warp threads may be moved into shed-forming 
positions. TTD: 5-47 


Narrow fabric loom. Wm. Holt (to J. & N. Philips & 
Co., Ltd.). USP 2 416 098, Feb. 18, 1947. 
Looms of the type in which the weft for each web is 
drawn from a stationary supply and is inserted from 
one edge of the web by a “weft layer” into successively 
formed warp sheds in the form of a loop or double pick 
are complicated and expensive to maintain. An im- 
proved construction is described which is claimed to be 
simpler and less expensive. TTD: 5-47 


Loom race plate. Wm. H. Baker. USP 2 417 285, 
Mar. 11, 1947. 

A series of specially formed bars is arranged transversely 

across the race, and the shuttle is carried across the 

upper surface of these bars, while the warp flows between 
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the bars in the intervening space below the path of the 
shuttle, thus escaping contact with the shuttle. 
TTD: 5-47 


Shuttle box. Gustaf H. Utter (to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works). USP 2 417 668, Mar. 18, 1947. 
A shuttle box is described which has a front section 
formed with a reinforcing bar or shelf, extending along 
the box, and integral with the front part of the box. The 
interior shuttle-engaging surfaces are made so they can 
be finished by an efficient and inexpensive machine opera- 
tion. TTD: 5-47 


Shuttle bobbin take-up. Robt. J. Loos (to Reynolds 
Wire Co.). USP 2 417 941, Mar. 25, 1947. 

A shuttle bobbin take-up, particularly applicable to weav- 

ing wire but also to weaving fabric cloth, has an improved 

cone structure with supplementing spring to produce 

friction between the bobbin and its support and thus to 

tend to maintain uniform tension. TTD: 5-47 


Stationary magazine loom. Jos. Stuer. USP 


2 418 101, Mar. 25, 1947. 
In an automatic, shifting shuttle box loom with a fixed 
magazine having 2 or more stacks of bobbins which con- 
nect with the bobbin holding device, such as giveways, 
and with a transfer hammer, including a movable dog 
which can be so set as to be engaged by a bunter on the 
lay ; there are provided suitable bobbin releasing devices, 
a feeler, preferably at the back, on the magazine side; 
connections between the feeler and the transfer hammer, 
particularly with its dog ; and connections, preferably be- 
tween the transfer hammer and the bobbin releasing de- 
vice of such a character, or others so timed with the trans- 
fer hammer, that a bobbin is released after transferring 
instead of before, while the dog and the transfer hammer 
are set immediately after indication. TTD: 5-47 


Loom transfer mechanism. Jos. Stuer. USP 
2 418 324, Apr. 1, 1947. 

This is a continuation in part of USP 2 418 101 and is 
likewise applicable to a bobbin changing loom with a re- 
serve bobbin magazine, a transfer mechanism, and a weft 
feeler. The special feature of this patent is the mecha- 
nism for position in the transfer dog. The solenoid is 
connected to a spring locking pin which ordinarily holds 
the dog in an inoperative position. When the pin is 
pulled against the spring by the solenoid, the dog assumes 
its operative position in the path of the bunter. 

TTD: 5-47 


Hydraulic loom. T. Hindle. Australian P. 123 644, 
Mar. 6, 1947. 


Loom heald-frames are operated and picking or boxing 
motions controlled by hydraulic cylinders. TTD: 5-47 
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Hand loom shaft. Peter Florjancic & Emil Boral. 
Can. P. 440 182, Mar. 18, 1947. 

The treadle has an adjustable stroke, and the treadle and 

shaft are made to return each time to their normal posi- 

tions by the action of a spring. A one-way catch is pro- 

vided which consists of a sprocket wheel arranged as a 

free-wheeling device. TTD: 5-47 


IV 2b 


Loom harness cam block. Jasper J. Brooks & Luther 
J. Holloway. USP 2 415 623, Feb. 11, 1947. 

A rocker block is described which eliminates lash and 

reduces the noise of operation. TTD: 5-47 


Control devices 





Thread control. Richard G. Turner (to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works). USP 2 416 803, Mar. 4, 
1947. 

This is a continuation in part of USP 2390014. The 

thread of a transferred bobbin is effectively removed 

from the loom by providing a hook to hold the thread 
in an advanced position out of the path of the bobbin, 
moving from the magazine into the shuttle. The pneu- 
matic thread holder is provided with an intake mouth, 
formed on the end of a tube, placed so that the notch of 
the hook which holds the thread lies in the axis of the 
tube. Thus the hook guides the thread as it is cut. 
TTD: 5-47 


Variable warp tension. Adolf Lanz (to Baumwoll- 
Spinnerei & Weberei Wettingen). USP 2 417 204, 
Mar. 11, 1947, 

To deflect groups of threads out of the normal path of 

the warp and subject them to alternating tension so as to 

incorporate them in a sinuous form in the weft, the 
lower thread-guiding roller is provided, and between this 
roller and the usual thread-guiding upper roller there is 
placed at least one oscillating arm for applying tension to 


and releasing tension from the group of warp threads. 
TTD: 5-47 


Shuttle check. Clifford Darwin (to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works). USP 2 417 295, Mar. 11, 
1947. 

The shuttle binder is provided with a handle so that 

either the inner or outer end of the binder can be moved 

away from the shuttle path when the shuttle is to be 

moved out of the shuttle box manually. TTD: 5-47 


Loom letoff brake. Andrew B. Shelton (to A. B. Shel- 
ton Corp.). USP 2 417 379, Mar. 11, 1947. 

An improved friction clamp is provided which may be 

removed without removal of adjacent parts, so that the 

renewal of the friction lining can be accomplished with a 

minimum of lost time. TTD: 5-47 
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Electric weft detector. Richard G. Turner (to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works). USP 2 417 997, 
Mar. 25, 1947. 

An improved electric weft detector, comprising 2 sepa- 

rate units, consists of 2 detector wires, each with its own 

guide, either of which after wear may be replaced with- 

out interference with the other. TTD: 5-47 


Bobbin holder. Jos. E. Leake. USP 2 418 079, Mar. 
25, 1947. 
In a loom having a battery stand provided with a hori- 
zontal flange and carrying a rotary battery for holding 
a number of filling carriers, and having a lay for con- 
fining the shuttle and a mechanism for transferring the 
lowermost filling carrier from the battery to the shuttle, 
an improved method is provided for holding the carrier 
or bobbin, prior to its transfer to the shuttle, so that it 
can not oscillate or rotate. This bobbin holder is of very 
simple and durable construction and has an efficient and 
readily renewable bobbin holder element and guides and 
supports which coact with a flange of the battery stand. 
TTD: 5-47 


IV 2c 


Rayon crepe fabrics. Rayon crepe fabrics. Chris- 
topher S. Jones. Textile Age 10, No. 10, 62, 64-7 
(Oct. 1946). 

The production of crepe fabrics by the use of highly 

twisted yarns in combination with others having much 

less twist and the subsequent processing techniques of 
delustering and finishing are discussed generally. 

JAW TTD: 5-47 


Elastic tape. John V. Moore (to Moore Fabric Co.). 
USP 2 418 187, Apr. 1, 1947. 
A novel weave is described, which is so constructed that 
a tighter and firmer selvedge is produced. This gives 
the edges of the tape a more finished appearance. 
TTD: 5-47 


Woven fiber rug. Ernest E. Lambert (to Patchogue- 
Plymouth Mills Corp.). USP 2 418 215, Apr. 1, 
1947. 

Paper ribbons of different colors are twisted into thread 

in such a manner that 1 colored paper ribbon forms an 

inner layer and another different-colored ribbon forms 
the outer layer of a substantial length of the thread. The 
resulting thread has a covered envelope or jacket which 
alternates in color over a substantial length to produce 
a thread of variegated twist. TTD: 5-47 


IV 3 


Tricot warping. Tricot requires careful warping. O. 
B. Graham. Textile World 96, No. 10, 116-17, 204, 
206 (Oct. 1946). 


Fabric construction 





Knitting 
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Proper operation of tricot production for high-quality 


fabric requires special attention to warping. 
LCL TTD: 5-47 


Knitting machines IV 3a 





Knitting machine. New Trent fancy half-hose ma- 
chine. W. E. Boswell, Trent Eng. Co., Ltd. Can. 
Textile J. 43, No. 23, 40-2 (Nov. 15, 1946). 

The machine is of the revolving cam box type, the main 

patterning mechanism being above and clear of the 

needle cylinders so that the lower half is a simple knitting 


machine with easy access to needles and cams. 
TTD: 5-47 


Relooping needle. Walter O. Runcie. USP 2415 111, 
Feb. 4, 1947. 


A pneumatic relooping needle is described which carries 
a spring-operated latch for closing the hook on the re- 
turn stroke and opening the hook on the out or down 
stroke. An improved valve regulator provides for quick 
stopping, and there is a calibrated regulator for active 
adjustment of the stroke of the needle. The action of 
the needle will not damage delicate thread. A protective 
shell at the rear of the needle prevents the accumulation 
of foreign matter, and the removable protective casing 


about the needle assembly protects it when not in use. 
TTD: 5-47 


Straight-bar knitting machine. Sydney W. B. Lacey. 
USP 2 416 527, Feb. 25, 1947. 

A steady drive is provided for the reciprocating parts of 

a straight-bar knitting machine by connecting them to a 

fluid pressure-operated piston disposed in a cylinder and 

reciprocated therein by fluid supplied under pressure to 


the cylinder, through the necessary control valves, by a 
pump. TTD: 5-47 


Knitting machine needles. Alfred Morgenstern 
(vested in the Attorney General of U. S.). USP 
2 416 938, Mar. 4, 1947. 

Difficulties in the manufacture of fine gage needle beds 

are overcome by inserting at least 2 elongated flat ele- 

ments, from which projecting portions form a needle 

slot, into each groove. The grooves thus formed are so 

wide that the difficulties involved in forming grooves for 


the reception of only one grinding member are eliminated. 
TTD: 5-47 


Knitting machine. Arthur Shortland (to Mellor 
Bromley & Co., Ltd.). USP 2 417 135, Mar. 11, 
1947. 

There is provided, in a rotary or straight-bar knitting 

machine, a sinker advancing mechanism comprising 4 

helical cam arranged with its longitudinal axis lengthwise 
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of the line of the needles, which cam is rotatable about 
the axis to advance the sinkers serially. TTD: 5-47 


Needle latch guard. Oscar Fregeolle (to Hemphill 
Co.). USP 2 417 479, Mar. 18, 1947. 
In a circular knitting machine of the superposed coaxial 
cylinder type, provided with needles for knitting in either 
cylinder, and slides for operating the needles, simple and 
positive means are provided to keep the latches of the 
lower cylinder needles open while needles which have 
been working in the upper cylinder are being transferred 
to the lower cylinder. TTD: 5-47 


Knitting welt fabric. Wm. G. MacDonald & Wm. A. 
Cooper (to Wm. Cotton, Ltd.). USP 2 417 509, 
Mar. 18, 1947. 

A straight bar knitting machine having automatic welt 

turning apparatus and a biased drawn-off appartus for 

connection to the welt rod is provided with mechanism 


for relaxing the pull during the advance of the welt bar. 
TTD: 5-47 


Straight-bar knitting. Harry W. & Ernest Start. 
USP 2 418 323, Apr. 1, 1947. 
The knocking-over bits for a straight bar knitting ma- 
chine are secured at one end in a bar, and have the 
other end supported in tricks in a second bar, supported 
by arms, the ends of which are pivoted to arms secured 
to the first bar, and held in operative position by a 
disengageable connection. TTD: 5-47 


Knitting needle. E. St. Pierre (to Hemphill Co.). 
Australian P. 123 832, Mar. 27, 1947. 

A somewhat enlarged portion on a latch needle, which 

tapers off gradually, prevents the rising of a loop of 

yarn when the needle is raised. TTD: 5-47 


Hosiery. Edw. W. Boedeker. Can. P. 439 244, Jan. 
21, 1947. 

A stocking is so knitted that certain marginal wales ex- 

tend along the length of the leg, heel, and foot portions, 


with a reinforcing thread knitted into the heel portion. 
TTD: 5-47 


Knitting yarn supply. Thos. C. Bromley & Arthur 
Shortland (to Mellor Bromley & Co., Ltd.). Can. 
P. 439 397, Jan. 28, 1947. 

A mechanism for supplying yarn to the needles of an in- 

dependent needle knitting machine. TTD: 5-47 


Circular knitting machine. Henry H. Holmes (to 
Wildt & Co., Ltd.). Can. P. 439 465, Jan. 28, 1947. 


A machine which will produce warp striping effects is 
described. TTD: 5-47 
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Knitting welt fabric. Geo. Wilders & Wm. G. Mac- 
Donald (to Wm. Cotton, Ltd.). Can. P. 440 115, 
Mar. 11, 1947. 

On a Cotton’s Patent or other straight bar knitting ma- 

chine with automatic welt turning apparatus there are 


improved means for advancing and retracting the welt 
bar. TTD: 5-47 


Control devices IV 3b 





Knitting yarn tension. Frederick Scarborough. USP 
2 415 535, Feb. 11, 1947. 

An improved tension device is described which may be 

used on all types of knitting machines where the yarn 

is taken from a wound package or cone of yarn. The 

thread material is removed from the yarn cone in such 

a way that there is free and even feeding of the thread to 


the needles and there is no pinching of the thread or 
yarn. TTD: 5-47 


Patterning mechanism. John E. Lynam & Patrick G. 
McCarthy (to Wm. Cotton, Ltd.). USP 2 416 
933, Mar. 4, 1947. 

This mechanism is primarily designed for knitting ma- 

chines and operates preferably by hydraulic transmis- 


sion of power, although pneumatic transmission may be 
used. TTD: 5-47 


Knitter stop motion. Stanley A. Wytovich (to Blos- 
som Products Corp.). USP 2 418 444, Apr. 1, 
1947. 

A stop motion readily applicable to circular knitting ma- 

chines, simple in construction and inexpensive, stops the 

machine when a predetermined quantity of fabric has 
been produced, so that successive take-up rolls contain 

a constant quantity of fabric. TTD: 5-47 


Fabric construction IV 3c 


Knit hosiery. Geo. F. Lang. USP 2 416 331, Feb. 
25, 1947. 

An improved type of women’s hosiery, embodying the 

advantages of seamless or circular knitting for the foot 

portion and full-fashion or flat knitting for the leg por- 

tion, is produced by knitting the full-fashioned leg 





- portion on a flat knitting machine and then transferring 


to a circular knitting machine for the seamless foot 


portion. TTD: 5-47 


Knitting yarn, Eileen B. Knowles. USP 2 416 758, 
Mar. 4, 1947. 

Thread is formed into loops, into which fur fibers are 

inserted, and the loops are tightened to lock the fiber so 

that a pile fabric is formed. TTD: 5-47 
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Pile fabrics. Knitting pile fabrics on circular or warp 
machines. Harry Wignall. Textile World 96, No. 
10, 111, 222, 224 (Oct. 1946). 

Cut or uncut pile fabrics may be knitted on circular or 

warp machines, in numerous designs, if the proper limi- 


tations are understood. 
EAt, TTD: 5-47 


Special fabrics 





Carpet coating. Harold P. Faris & John E. White (to 
Nat’l Automotive Fibres, Inc.). USP 2 414 728, 
Jan. 21, 1947. 


An improved mechanism for applying to the upper sur- 
face of suitable carpet material, such as a burlap-covered 
base of rubber, a coating of cement or other adhesive 
substance in which cut fibers, such as cut hair or the 
like, may be imbedded to form a pile simulating the pile 
of a conventional woven carpet is described. A trough 
is provided at the discharge opening, with adjustable 
closure means for regulating the amount of adhesive sub- 
stances discharged. The adhesive may be applied over 
an adjustable width of the carpet material. The doctor 
blade may also be placed at the point where the advancing 
carpet material has little or no vibration, so that the 
doctor blade will produce a substantially uniform and 
even layer of adhesive. The doctor blade is also ad- 
justable vertically so that the thickness of the layer 
of adhesive may be adjusted. TTD: 5-47 


Lace curtain. Lester Fischel (to Patchogue-Plymouth 
Mills Corp.). USP 2 416 438, Feb. 25, 1947. 
A ready-to-hang type of a Nottingham lace curtain is so 


constructed that it may be hung in 3 different ways. 
TTD: 5-47 


Upholstery fabric. Wm. S. Nutter (to Goodall-San- 
ford, Inc.). USP 2 417 319, Mar. 11, 1947. 


Fabric has a surface of an animal fiber, such as mohair, 
with backing of fine, strong and smooth-surfaced vege- 
table or synthetic fibers, alternating with a group of 
large cords of the same material. TTD: 5-47 


Blended fabric. Wm. S. Nutter (to Goodall-Sanford, 
Inc.) USP 2 417 320, Mar. 11, 1947. 
In a fabric suitable for summer clothing, the warp is a 
2-ply yarn, of which 1 ply is a single cotton yarn of low 
count and low twist and the other a rayon filament 
yarn with a relatively high count. The filling yarn has 
about the same count and is composed of 3 parts of ani- 
mal fiber (such as mohair) and 1 part of staple rayon 
fiber. TTD: 5-47 


Narrow fabrics. Thos. B. Wilkinson & Jos. Webster. 
Can. P. 438 966, Jan. 7, 1947. 
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Contrasting threads are woven into narrow fabrics 
(tapes, bindings, etc.) by using a weft thread at 1 
pick of a shuttle for the purpose only of engaging a loop 
of a contrasting thread, drawing it through a shed of 
warp thread, and tying it into a selvedge of the fabric. 
The weft thread itself forms no part of the fabric at this 
pick. TTD: 5-47 


Fabric processing IV 5 





Drying. Radiant heat gas burners afford economical 
drying. Geo. Ladd. Textile Age 10, No. 10, 48, 
50, 55-6, 58, 60 (Oct. 1946). 

Some typical installations, differing in size, are briefly 

described and illustrated. It is pointed out that the 

maintenance on gas burners is very low. TTD: 5-47 


Drying. Artificial drying of textiles. H.B. Soerensen, 
Tids. Textilteknik 4, 85-96, 104-11 (June, July, 
1946) ; in Danish. 

The drying of textiles with preheated air in ovens, cham- 

bers, etc. is considered. The theory of various processes 

and the designs of the oven, and also the effect of 
evaporation are discussed. 


RGW TTD: 5-47 


Festoon drying. Cotton goods finishing methods and 
machines. Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 60, 
No. 46, 11-12, 52-3 (Nov. 14, 1946). 

A festooning machine and dry house equipment are de- 

scribed in some detail. Festoon drying is especially 

suitable for soft cloths, but the efficiency of this method 

is lower than by cylinder drying. TTD: 5-47 


Wool napping. Wool napping shows little change. 
Eugene P. Schremp. Textile World 96, No. 10, 
125, 224, 226 (Oct. 1946). 

Single-action and double-action napping machines are 

discussed and their action illustrated with diagrams in a 

brief review of the napping process. TTD: 5-47 


Cloth-drying machine. Wendell H. Shields. USP 
2 416 027, Feb. 18, 1947. 

The machine is provided with 2 groups of perforated 

rollers, through which air can be forced, and with a 

means of synchronizing the speed of the second group 

of rollers with the stretching or shrinking of the cloth, 

so that it is maintained at a constant tension. TTD: 5-47 


Worsted fabric. Wm. S. Nutter (to Goodall-Sanford, 
Inc.). USP 2 416 116, Feb. 18, 1947. 

Yarns are given a twist at least 25% below the twist 

of the yarns in the standard fabrics and are then im- 

pregnated with a soft plastic ; e.g., Acroid MR, a polymer 

of a derivative of acrylic acid, or Vinylite. This treat- 

ment gives additional wearing qualities while retaining 
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all the softness that slack-spun yarn possesses. It en- 
ables a single yarn to have the required strength of a 
2-ply yarn. It also is deposited under the scales of the 
wool fiber, thus closing these scales, practically elimi- 
nating fuzziness and the roughing-up characteristic of 
wool fiber, and producing a relatively smooth and 
straight fiber. The tensile strength of the yarn is 
substantially increased. TTD: 5-47 


Cloth guider. John D. Robertson (to Mt. Hope Ma- 
chinery Co.). USP 2 417 447, Mar. 18, 1947. 
A tiltable-roll selvedge guider is described, in which a 
selvedge, moving outward between the rolls, engages a 
grooved wheel mounted on a shaft which has anti-friction 
bearings and is geared to the tiltable roller unit, which 
also is mounted in anti-friction bearings. There is no 
appreciable increase in the drag of the rolls on the cloth, 
and the guider is responsive to small departures of the 
selvedge from its proper path. TTD: 5-47 


Fabric drying. J. E. Stamp. Australian P. 123 662, 
Mar. 6, 1947. 

In drying circular fabric axial movement of the spreader 

in the drier is substantially eliminated by supporting it 


with a rod passing through guides in the cartridge. 
TTD: 5-47 


Drying fabric. K. S. Laurie (to J. Dalglish). Aus- 
tralian P. 123 694, Mar. 13, 1947. 

An electrical control system, sensitive to the moisture 

content of fabric, prevents uneven drying of finished 


fabric as it is passing through a stenter, by regulating 
the speed. TTD: 5-47 


Fabric applications IV 6 





Elastic cotton fabric. No rubber required in elastic 
cotton fabric. Anon. Textile World 96, No. 10, 
129 (Oct. 1946). 

With the development of Strex (U. S. Rubber Co.) 

an elastic cotton fabric is produced whose elasticity is 

secured by the formation of coil springs in the yarn 


rather than with a rubber core. 
ECL, TTD: 5-47 


Resilient abrasive disk. Cecil C. March (to Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co.). USP 2 414 474, Jan. 21, 
1947, 

An abrasive coated disk of improved flexibility is pro- 

duced by bonding a layer of cloth to a fish fiber with a 

heat-convertible synthetic resin; e.g., a thin layer of a 

phenol aldehyde resin, which is then cured to form a firm 

bond. The exposed side of the cloth is then coated and 
impregnated with an elastic yieldable synthetic resin 
which may be polyvinyl butyral resin, e.g., in an amount 
sufficient to prevent any substantial penetration of the 
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bonding coat which is applied next. The bonding coat 
is a heat-convertible synthetic resin; a layer of abrasive 
grains is applied to this, and then a sandsize coating. 
The bonding and sandsizing coats are cured. The 
presence of a relatively thin cross-section of elastic, 
yieldable synthetic resin, in the cross-section of the com- 
posite backing most subject to bending and to tensile 
stress increases the utility and durability. TTD: 5-47 


Calender reel drive. Elmer J. von der Heide (to 
Adamson United Co.). USP 2 414 572, Jan. 21, 
1947, 

A reel drive for a calender having a stack of rolls 

coacting to form and apply sheet rubber to a fabric web, 

in which a separate motor is provided for each reel and 
its speed is controlled to maintain the tension in the 
traveling web substantially constant throughout the 
range of variation in roll diameter, is described. The 
speed ratio between the rolls is also adjustable. A dia- 
gram is given of the electrical control system used to 
effect proper coordination between reel and web speeds 


under all conditions of operation of the calender. 
TTD: 5-47 


Fabric tubing. Julius Katz & Frank B. Majoros (to 
Superba Mfg. Co., Inc.). USP 2 415 824, Feb. 18, 
1947. 

The machine is designed to handle a strip of material, 

seaming it, and feeding it to form a helically wound 

tubing while it is being rotated and moved longitudinally 
along a mandrel, and finally, winding it into a roll. The 
product can be used to make bags and many other 
products where a helical seam is necessary to afford 
greater strength in the side walls than is possible with an 
ordinary straight seam. TTD: 5-47 


Bonding textiles to rubber. Arthur M. Neal & John 
J. Verbanc (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 
USP 2 415 839, Feb. 18, 1947. 


Fibrous reinforcing materials such as yarns, filaments, 
cords or fabrics are treated with a polyisocyanate, poly- 
isothiocyanate or a mixed isocyanate-isothiocyanate, and, 
simultaneously or subsequently, synthetic rubber or rub- 
ber substitutes are applied. The resulting composite 
structure is then bonded to rubber and the structure 
vulcanized. TTD: 5-47 


Laminated fabric. Winthrope C. Smith & Jos, P. 
Haworth (Standard Oil Development Co.). USP 
2 416 231, Feb. 18, 1947. 


A punctureproof fuel tank, particularly for airplanes, is 
a laminated structure consisting essentially of an inner 
sealing layer of polychloroprene or a butadiene-acryloni- 
trile polymer and an oil-resistant outer layer of coated 
fabric with an interposed layer of a low-temperature 
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interpolymer of isobutylene with a diolefin. This fuel 
tank is resistant to leakage from bullet holes in the tem- 
perature range of 125 to — 60°F. TTD: 5-47 


Fabric decoration. Henry Freiberg (4 to Saml. Frei- 
berg). USP 2 416 521, Feb. 25, 1947, 

Decorative effects are produced on fabric surfaces of 

net or lace materials by applying or forming beads of 

synthetic resin, such as a urea-formaldehyde, on the sur- 

face. TTD: 5-47 


Bag. Wm. J. Geimer (to Bemis Bro. Bag Co.). USP 
2 416 747, Mar. 4, 1947. 
Low-cost, open-mesh bags are made with strong pasted 
seams by using paper splicing strips between the lapped 
margins, adhesives on both sides of the splicing strip and 
attaching the fabric strands thereto. Paper ribbons are 
interwoven with at least a portion of the margin of the 
said open-mesh fabric and attached to the splicing strips 
by means of adhesive. TTD: 5-47 


Adhesive masking discs. Harley A. Hulslander Sr. 
USP 2 417 497, Mar. 18, 1947. 
Masking discs are used to cover apertures in the surface 
to be painted. They generally have an adhesive on one 
surface and are applied by pressing them against the 
surface. The adhesive should be protected against 
drying out, and the discs should be mounted in a form 
convenient for application. These objectives are ac- 
complished by mounting the discs on a strip of open- 
mesh fabric which is backed with a sheet material ap- 
plied over the fabric and bonded to the discs through 
the openings in the fabric. TTD: 5-47 


Laminated fabric. Powel Crosley, III. USP 2 417 586, 
Mar. 18, 1947. 


Layers of woven fabric are bonded with layers of non- 
woven fibrous material by means of a partially reacted 
synthetic resin which further reacts to an insoluble and 
infusible state during curing. Structures of high me- 
chanical strength and resistance to weathering are pro- 
duced which can be used for covering or forming the 
surfaces of boats, pontoons, and airplane parts. 

TTD: 5-47 


Fabric bonding. G. H. Brown (to Radio Corp. of 
Am.). Australian P. 123 465, Feb. 13, 1947. 

Two or more layers of material, at least 1 of which is 

thermoplastic when heated, are bonded together in a 


high frequency electric field by means of rolling elec- 
trodes. TTD: 5-47 


Coating fabric, L. N. Dexter. Australian P. 123 753, 
Mar. 20, 1947. 

Fabric, particularly canvas, is coated on 1 side only. 

The fabric is drawn under a slot, through which the 
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coating material is fed by gravity, and then is passed 
under a weighted rod to roughen the surface, any ex- 
cess coating material being then scraped off by a blade 
positioned for that purpose. TTD: 5-47 


Bag. Chas. V. Brady & Russell J. Williams (to Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co.). Can. P. 439 395, Jan. 28, 1947. 

A bag has its adhesive side and bottom seams joining 

the front and back walls, and tacky adhesive at the 


mouth, extending along the inside margin from edge 
to edge. TTD: 5-47 


Coated fabric. Andrew A. Kucher (to Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp.). Can. P. 439 633, Feb. 11, 1947. 

A fabric impregnated with a thermosetting resin and 

coated with a plastic finish is stretched over a flexible 

mesh grille and cured under heat and pressure to form 

a panel structure. TTD: 5-47 


Rubber-treated hosiery. Howard A. Young (to Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd.). Can. P. 439 898, 
Feb. 25, 1947. 

Rubber is deposited from aqueous suspension onto a 

fabric and the coated fabric is rinsed in an aqueous bath 

containing certain specified cation-active substances. 


The process is essentially applicable to knitted stockings. 
TTD: 5-47 


Laminated knit fabric. Angus S. Bell & Ernest L. 
Greenwood (to Henry Dreyfus). Can. P. 439 947, 
Feb. 25, 1947. 

A laminated fabric consists of a number of layers of 

knitted fabric bonded together at intervals by bands of 

thermoplastic yarns. TTD: 5-47 


Elastic knitted fabric. Thos. G. Hawley, Jr. (to In- 
ternatl. Latex Processes, Ltd.). Can. P. 439 899, 
Feb. 25, 1947. 

An elastic knitted fabric consists of a glossy surface 


textile fabric adhered to a flexible plastic net work. 
TTD: 5-47 


Parachute. Geo. Schneider (to Camille Dreyfus). 
Can. P. 440 177, Mar. 11, 1947. 

The fabric in a mine-laying parachute contains protein 

yarns or filaments having a basis of polyvinyl alcohol 


capable of being destroyed by the action of water. 
TTD: 5-47 


CHEMICAL RAW MATERIALS V 


Dyes and detergents, Twenty-five years progress in 
organic chemical industry. E. G. Robinson, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 35, 613-14 (Dec. 2, 1946). 

The development of dyes, synthetic detergents, emulsify- 
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ing agents, water repellents, and other new finishes for 
textiles is reviewed. There is also a section on the de- 


velopment of synthetic linear polymers, such as nylon. 
TTD: 5-47 


Plasticizers. Plasticizers for synthetic elastomers. 

Anon. Chem. Eng. News 25,2104 (July 21, 1947). 
Monoplex 11 and Monoplex 16 (Resinous Products & 
Chemical Co.), plasticizers for polyvinyl chloride and 
copolymers, may be used for rainwear, shower curtains, 
upholstery, luggage and in coated fabric. TTD: 5-47 


Textile chemicals, Textile chemical specialties in U. S. 
from 1921 to 1946. Carl Z. Draves, Gen. Dyestuff 
Corp. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 35, 641-4, 661 (Dec. 
2, 1946). 

The development of surface-active substances is reviewed 

and methods of testing are discussed. There is also a list 

of recent books on this subject. The steady flow of new 


patents on surface-active agents indicates continued 
progress. TTD: 5-47 


Vulcanizable compositions. Gaetano F. D’Alelio (to 

Gen. Electric Co.). USP 2 414 803, Jan. 28, 1947. 
A vulcanizable resinous composition may be produced 
in a much shorter time than is required for the con- 
ventional synthetic rubber by reducing the amount of 
butadiene and increasing the amount of the acrylic acid 
ester. The product is more resistant to atmospheric 
oxidation than is ordinary soft rubber, because there are 
fewer double bonds. It can be used as a sealing com- 
position for sponges, matted fibrous materials such as 
fabric felts, and on fabric of suitable texture, for rain- 
coats, shower curtains and like materials; and as a 
leather substitute when impregnated or calendered on a 
suitable base material. TTD: 5-47 


Coated organic material. Frank J. Soday (to United 
Gas Improvement Co.). USP 2 416 232, Feb. 18, 
1947. 
Organic fibers are coated with polymerized butadiene 
applied as an aqueous resin emulsion. The volatile 
constituents are evaporated and the butadiene heated 


above its melting point to form a continuous film on the 
fiber. TTD: 5-47 


Adhesive tapes, Milton H. Kemp (to Kendall Co.). 
USP 2 416 925, Mar. 4, 1947. 
The crude rubber content of pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesives for surgical tapes may be reduced to about 20% 
of the adhesive mass and below the resinous constituent 
content while maintaining the necessary standards of 
cohesion, adhesion, and aging, by using a resin having 
a much higher melting point than that of the commonly 
used rosin and resins. The melting point of a satis- 
factory solvent resin must exceed 195°F. TTD: 5-47 
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Adhesive tapes. Milton H. Kemp (to Kendall Co.). 
USP 2 416 926, Mar. 4, 1947. 
The crude rubber content of surgical adhesives may be 
reduced as low as 10% without causing departure from 
the minimum standards required with surgical tape use 
by a controlled vulcanization or a sulfurization of the 
treated rubber-resin constituents of the adhesive during 
formulation of the adhesive. As in USP 2416925, the 
increased capacity to hold secondary liquid non-volatile 
plasticizers (lanolin or mineral oil) permits the plasti- 
cizer content to be so increased that the resinous charac- 
teristics resulting from the preponderant resin to rubber 
ratio can be overcome without the plasticizer content 
rendering the adhesive soft and mushy. TTD: 5-47 


Adhesive. John J. Verbanc (to E. I. du Pont de 

Nemours & Co.). USP 2 417 792, Mar. 18, 1947. 
Isoprene polymers dissolved in a solvent are treated with 
an organic polyisocyanate and heated, to produce a ce- 
ment which will adhere tenaciously to textile fibers, 
especially viscose rayon, and also to vulcanize rubber 
and rubber-like substances. It does not discolor or 
stiffen the fabric, and remains effective at elevated 
temperatures, and in the presence of water. TTD: 5-47 


Cellulose derivatives. John G. Williams (to Brit. 
Celanese, Ltd.). USP 2 418 211, Apr. 1, 1947. 
Tough, cellular materials can be made from synthetic 
organic colloids by forming from the colloid a gel in 
which the liquid constituent consists substantially of a 
nonsolvent for the colloid, and effecting evaporation of 
said nonsolvent at a temperature insufficiently high to 
lead to collapse of the gel-structure. The products are 
light, tough, and rigid and they may be used as heat in- 
sulating materials, in the construction of floats, rafts, 
pontoons, lifeboats, and other crafts; also for sealing 
rings, gaskets, washers, and the like. TTD: 5-47 


Cellulose acetate. Louis W. Georges (to U. S. Secre- 

tary of Agriculture). USP 2 418 224, Apr. 1, 1947. 
Compounds known as aryl morpholidophosphates will 
plasticize cellulose acetate to produce compositions which 
have good flow characteristics and which do not support 
combustion. These compounds may be prepared by 


aminolysis of the aryl chlorophosphate with morpholine. 
TTD: 5-47 


TEXTILE CHEMICAL SPECIALTY GUIDE 1946-1947 Epr- 


tion. Anon. Textile Book Publishers, Inc., New 
York; 408 pp.; price $5.00. 
Reviewed in J. Franklin Inst. 243, 399 (Apr. 1947). 
TTD: 5-47 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING VI 





Finishing. Continental finishing methods. Anon. 


Dyer 97, No. 1, 33 (Jan. 3, 1947). 
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The equipment used on ‘the continent was similar to 
that in England. Because of the more favorable climate 
and softer water, the English product had a finer finish 
and a better hand. Only dry spun yarn was used on the 
continent, but the oil spun process was preferred in 
England. TTD: 5-47 


Finishing. Progress in wet processing of textiles. Ed- 
gar I. Noble. Textile J. Australia 21, 610-14 (Nov. 
1946). 

A brief general discussion of some of the trends in the 

scouring, bleaching, dyeing, and finishing of textiles. 

ELW TTD: 5-47 


Finishing. Emphasis is on quality in print preparation. 
T. N. Patrick. Textile World 96, No. 10, 127, 206, 
208, 211, 214, 218 (Oct. 1946). 

British finishing methods, described in some detail, re- 

veal the use of multiple boils. The lime boil, also, is still 

widely used. 


LCL TTD: 5-47 


Rayon processing. A quarter century of progress in 
synthetic processing. Wm. F. Brosnan, Verney 
Corp. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 35, 646-9, 668 (Dec. 


2, 1946). 
Methods of finishing and dyeing rayon fabrics are dis- 
cussed. TTD: 5-47 


Resin finishing. Twenty-five years of textile resin 
finishing. J. Edw. Lynn, Am. Cyanamid Co. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 35, 653-4 (Dec. 2, 1946). 

Crease resistance, shrinkage control, pigment coloring, 

coated fabrics, laminates, vinyl resins, nonwoven fabrics 

and resin bonding are discussed. TTD: 5-47 


Scouring. Modern scouring practice. Anon. Dyer 
97, No. 1, 31 (Jan. 3, 1947). 

Methods of scouring are described and recent advances 

discussed. Some measurements of pH, made in connec- 

tion with the determination of residual alkali in the 


cloth, are given. TTD: 5-47 


Scouring. Rule of thumb in scouring. Anon. Dyer 
97, 71-2 (Jan. 17, 1947). 

With the introduction of pH measurement, rule of thumb 

methods are giving way to electronic methods. The 

actual scouring process has remained essentially the 

same during the past century. TTD: 5-47 


Scouring. Piece scouring. Anon. Dyer 97, 79-80 
(Jan. 17, 1947). 

A paper (of C. S. Whewell) which considers the prob- 

lem of oiling wool with mineral oil, difficult of removal 

because of the high interfacial tension between the oil 


and the detergent on account of the high adhesion be- 
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tween wool and oil, is briefly summarized. Better scour- 
ing results from use of mineral oils containing 7% of 
oleyl alcohol or 10% of a monoglyceride. TTD: 5-47 


Delustering textile materials. Robinson P. Foulds & 
John T. Marsh (to Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., 
Ltd.). USP 2 416 988, Mar. 4, 1947. 

Textile materials are delustered by impregnating with 

an aqueous solution of urea, then with a solution con- 

taining an aldehyde and an acid. An insoluble, non- 
resinous, synthetic condensation product is precipitated 
in the material. The textile is then washed to remove 


any substance which might form resins on drying. 
TTD: 5-47 


Cellulose modification. S. M. Edelstein. Australian 
P. 123 363, Feb. 6, 1947. 
Cellulosic materials may be modified by treating with an 


aqueous solution of an alkali metal zincate. TTD: 5-47 


Cellulose modification. S. M. Edelstein. Australian 
P. 123 818, Mar. 27, 1947. 

Cellulosic pulp, such as alpha cellulose, cotton linters, 

rayon waste, or the like, is treated with H,O, in the 

presence of Fe, Cu, Al, or Mn, at elevated temperature. 

In order to lower the viscosity and render it readily 


soluble in alkali metal hydroxide or zincate. TTD: 5-47 


Textile treatment. Adrien S. DuBois & Emeric I. 
Valko (to Richards Chem. Works). Can. P. 
439 923, Feb. 25, 1947. 

The textile is treated with very small amounts of a 

higher alkyl benzotriazolium compound containing at 

least 1 aliphatic radical of at least 8 Catoms. TTD: 5-47 


Washing white fabrics. Richard Thomas (to Lever 
Bros. & Unilever Ltd.). Can. P. 440 021, Mar. 4, 
1947, 

White fabrics are washed in water containing a detergent 

and a smali amount of a blue-fluorescent substance which 

is substantive to the fiber, such as 4: 4*-di-p-aminoben- 

zoyl-aminostilbene-2: 2!-disulphonic acid. | TTD: 5-47 


COLOR Vil 


Color in textiles. Color as applied to textiles. Alex. 





J. Bennett. Textile J. Australia 21, 580 (Nov. 
1946). 
A series of articles is concluded with a brief summary. 


TTD: 5-47 


Dyeing. Cooperation of dyestuff industry with govern- 
ment during World War II. E. K. Halbach, Gen. 
Dyestuff Corp. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 35, 640 (Dec. 
2, 1946). 

There were several task committees working on technical 
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matters, such as the dyeing of knit goods with vat colors, 
improving the fastness of nylon dyeing, mildewproofing, 
finding more suitable colors for camouflage work and air- 
strip markers, research on all-purpose soaps, space- 
saving, concentrated synthetic detergents, and other 
matters. TTD: 5-47 
Dyeing. Observations of 25 years in textile processing. 
R. W. Jacoby, Ciba Co., Inc. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 
35, 630 (Dec. 2, 1946). 
Progress in printing, fast color dyeing, silk and rayon 
printing, and finishing are reviewed. TTD: 5-47 


VII 1 


Chlorides in bleaching. Chemistry of chlorides used 
in bleaching. L. T. Muus, Chemical Laboratory B 
of Civil Engineers, and I. Refn, Danish Textile Re- 
search Inst. Tids. Textilteknik 4, 173-80 (Nov. 
1946) ; in Danish. 

The theory, manufacturing methods, and bleaching 


qualities of chlorides are reviewed. 58 references. 
RGW TTD: 5-47 





Wool bleaching. Bleaching animal fibers. Anon. 
Dyer 97, 120-1 (Jan. 31, 1947). 
A lecture (by M. H. Wilkinson, F. W. Berk & Co.) is 
briefly summarized. Cow hair appeared on the market 
mostly in dark shades and was used extensively in carpet 
yarns. Lighter shades were called for, and it was dis- 
covered that this fiber could be treated by the straight 
bleaching process very satisfactorily. It was tough and 
would stand higher temperatures and rougher handling 
than many others. Alpaca and camel fibers contain 
90% dark hair and, although the straight bleaching proc- 
ess produced a variety of shades, they were not suf- 
ficiently striking for certain uses. A process which is 
claimed to be stable and controllable and to give reason- 


ably good results without degradation, is described. 
TTD: 5-47 


VII 2 


Acetate dyeing. Once the color was fugitive. Anon. 
Du Pont Mag. 41, No. 3, 8-9 (June-July, 1947). 
The fading of dyed acetate fabrics, found to be due to gas 
fumes, is prevented by du Pont anti-fume DE paste, a 
new inhibitor. TTD: 5-47 


Dyeing 





Color lakes, Review of literature on color lakes. War- 
ren B. Blumenthal, Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 35, 529-38, 543-5 (Nov. 18, 1946). 

The theoretical and practical aspects of pigment lake 

technology are presented in a comprehensive review of 

the subject. The following substances are discussed: 

(1) coloring matter precipitated with metals or metallic 
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compounds, (2) coloring matter precipitated with non- 
metallic agents, (3) insoluble coloring matter associated 
with substrates or extenders which have no precipitating 
action on the coloring matter, (4) soluble lakes which 
are either soluble metallic compounds with highly colored 
organic groups, or color lakes of class 1, which have been 
peptized and behave as soluble dyes. There are 555 
references and a subject and name index to the literature 
covered in this report. 


ELW TTD: 5-47 


Driving dye jigs. Driving mechanism for dye jigs and 
kiers. Anon. Dyer 97, 129-30 (Jan. 31, 1947). 
A new type of drive to make machines automatic and 
tensionless and to run at constant speed (F. Smith & 
Co.’s Autojig) is briefly described and illustrated. 
TTD: 5-47 


Dyeing. Dyeing tops and slubbing. Anon. Dyer 97, 
No. 1, 30-1 (Jan. 3, 1947). 
Molecular aggregated dyes are dyed with 3% am- 
monium sulfate, which loses NH; at the boiling point to 
give an acid solution. A recently published paper by 
Noble states that monoammonium phosphate is prefer- 
able to ammonium sulfate for this purpose. Dyes which 
are sensitive to metals suffer very little from these effects 
when dyed in the presence of phosphates. TTD: 5-47 


Dyeing. Oxidation of cotton cellulose by solutions of 
potassium permanganate in presence of a reduced 
vat dye. D. N. Mehta & H. A. Turner. J. Soc. 
Dyers Colourists 63, 15-20 (Jan. 1947). 

The effect of dilute solutions of potassium permanganate 

on dyeings of leuco-Cibanone Orange R on cotton was 

investigated at different pH values. The results ob- 
tained, while not inconsistent with it, do not furnish 
direct and positive confirmation of the hypothesis that 
vigorous and characteristic acceleration will not take 
place in a solution of oxidizing agent the corrected po- 


tential of which is below + 1,484 mv. 
SFS TTD: 5-47 


Dyeing cotton. Dyeing cotton fabrics with fancy bor- 
ders. Anon. Dyer 97, No 1, 17-18 (Jan. 3, 1947). 
The dyeing of fabrics is troublesome when the selvedges 
are of special construction or have a contrasting color 
to that which has to be applied to the remainder of the 
fabric. Methods of handling these fabrics are discussed. 
TTD: 5-47 


Dyeing hairy surfaces. Dyer’s notes. Anon. Dyer 
97, 41, 43 (Jan. 3, 1947). 

A low quality cotton fabric with a very rough and hairy 

surface was singed over a row of gas flames, and then 

dyed with sulfur black. This fabric was streaked in a 
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regular pattern in straight lines. It was observed that 
the darkest streaks were hairy, and it was found that the 
singeing had been faulty. Further experiments showed 
that a direct cotton dye did not show this increase in 
depth of color as strongly as did the sulfur dye. It ap- 
peared probable that the hairy surface occluded air, 
which increased oxidation of the sulfur dye in the un- 
singed part. However, it is possible for the hairy por- 
tion to pick up more dye solution. TTD: 5-47 


Dyeing yarn. Dyeing cheeses. Fred Illingworth. 
Dyer 97, 171-5 (Feb. 14, 1947). 
There are not many machines in the West Riding 
capable of dyeing more than 100 Ibs. at a time, and one 
of the many advantages of this process is its ability to 
dye quickly and accurately small weights to a particular 
shade, thus cutting out the need for laying down small 
blends. In all the machines, the yarn is stationary and 
the liquor circulates. The majority of the latest types 
are pressure machines. The yarn is dyed at a pressure 
of approximately 6 psi when circulating from inside the 
cheese out and at nearly the same pressure with the re- 
verse flow. The best method of drying is by pumping 
hot air through the spindles loaded with the cheeses. 
TTD: 5-47 


Package dyeing. Packing dyeing by pigment method. 
Anon. Dyer 97, 238-9 (Feb. 28, Mar. 14, 1947). 
An address (by T. Richardson), briefly summarized, 
discusses the Abbott-Cox process, wherein the dyes are 
circulated as a fine dispersion in Dispersol VL solutions 
through packages, with gradual exhaustion being effected 
by the addition of an electrolyte such as common salt or 


Glauber’s salt. 
CCJ TTD: 5-47 


Piece goods dyeing. Cotton piece goods dyeing in past 
25 yrs. Raphael E. Rupp, Pacific Mills. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 35, 650-2 (Dec. 2, 1946). 

The following topics are discussed: fastness tests, color- 

ing materials, equipment, and pigmented resins. Wider 

use of naphthols, vats and pigmented resins, and con- 
tinuous dye operations with higher operating speeds 

(even on darker shades) is predicted. TTD: 5-47 


Rayon dyeing. Dyeing properties of some viscose ray- 
ons. J. Boulton & J. Wardle. J. Soc. Dyers Col- 
ourists 63, 8-15 (Jan. 1947). 

Some differences in the dyeing behaviors of viscose 

rayons due to variations of measurable properties, ¢.g. 

filament deniers, tenacity, extension, swellability, di- 

chroism, optical appearance, and rate and extent of dye 


absorption for given dyes are noted. 
SFS TTD: 5-47 
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Uneven dyeing. Dyer’s notes. Anon. Dyer 97, 137-8 
(Jan. 31, 1947). 
Unevenness in dyeing is brought about by entanglement, 
the tendency for stockings to twist about each other and 
become tightly interlocked. Entanglement can be much 
reduced by having present in the dye liquor suitable 
surface-active agents such as soap and the sulfonated 
fatty alcohols or Turkey red oil. Unfortunately, too 
much soap can cause excessive frothing. TTD: 5-47 


Vat dyes. Warranted vat dyeings. Anon. Dyer 97, 
119 (Jan. 31, 1947). 
A warranty (by the Association of Piece Dyers), 
identifying fastness, indicates conformity with the stand- 
ards of light fastness set up by the British Standards In- 
stitution and the standards of washing fastness set up 
by the Society of Dyers and Colourists. It is emphasized 
that while vat dyes are used chiefly to obtain a combi- 
nation of light and washing fastness, their use does not 
imply permanence of color. TTD: 5-47 


Vat dyes, Dyer’s notes. Anon. Dyer 97, 253-4 (Feb. 
28, Mar. 14, 1947). 

Tendering of the cellulose fiber by vat dyes, with ac- 

companying fading of the material, is briefly discussed, 

catalytic action of sunlight in assisting this tendering 

being noted. TTD: 5-47 


Wool dyeing. Neolan dyes. Anon. Dyer 97, 78-9 
(Jan. 17, 1947). 

A paper (of B. Kramrisch) detailing numerous diffi- 

culties encountered in applying chrome dyes, is briefly 

summarized. Neolan dyes, in which the chromium is 

present as an integral part of the dye molecule, are used 

mainly in dyeing wool. TTD: 5-47 


Daylight fluorescent fabric. Robt. C. Switzer. USP 
2 417 384, Mar. 11, 1947. 
It was observed that, when certain ultra-violet fluorescent 
dyes were in dilute solution, the solutions were ex- 
tremely and peculiarly bright in daylight, but the method 
of affixing such fluorescent dyes to fabrics, as by mor- 
danting, destroyed the peculiar brightness. However, 
by carefully selecting the fabrics to be dyed, so that the 
fluorescent dye is oriented on or in the fabric in a state 
of or akin to solution, the dyed fabric will exhibit the 
peculiar brightness in daylight. Such daylight brightness 
can also be maintained by dissolving the dye in suitable 
resins. Fabrics dyed in this way are perceptible and 
distinguishable at distances greatly in excess of the 
distances at which the colors of subtractive colored signal 
devices are perceptible and distinguishable from black, 
white and other colors. TTD: 5-47 


Vat dyeing. Tewel Korman. Australian P. 123 400, 
Feb. 6, 1947. 
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Cotton, viscose rayon, jute, sisal, flax, and other cellulosic 
fibers are dyed with vat, azo, or sulfur dyes. A dis- 
persing or emulsifying agent, a surface tension reducing 
or wetting out agent of a protective colloid may be 
present. TTD: 5-47 


Printing VII 3 


Predyeing treatment. R. P. Foulds, W. H. Roscoe & 
W. H. Watson (to Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., 
Ltd.). Australian P. 123 630, Mar. 6, 1947. 

Linear superpolyamides are treated with an aqueous 

solution of strong acid (e.g., H,SO,, HCl, HNOs), 

without substantial delustering, in order to obtain deeper 

dyeing effects. TTD: 5-47 





Printing. A quarter of a century of textile printing. 
P. J. Wood, Royce Chemical Co. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 35, 655-61 (Dec. 2, 1946). 

The developments of the last 25 yrs. in textile printing 

are: increase in yardage, increase in synthetic fabrics 

processed, increase in screen printing on all fabrics, im- 

provement in preliminary machinery before printing, 

refinement of details in the printing machine itself, in- 
troduction of many new classes of dyes, manufacture of 

a majority of these in domestic plants, chromium plating 

of rollers, development of methods of pigment printing, 

creation of several new thickening agents, increased in- 
terest of chemists in textile printing, and attention to 

standard methods of testing. TTD: 5-47 


Printing of mixed fabrics. 
Am. Dyestuff 


Printing mixed fabrics. 
Geo. A. Northup, Waldrich Co. 
Reptr. 36, 6-7, 12 (Jan. 13, 1947). 

Present-day methods of printing various types of mixed 

fabrics made from acetate, rayon, and other fibers are 

briefly reviewed. 

ELW TTD: 5-47 


Printing paste. David M. Gans & John R. Abrams 
to Interchemical Corp.). USP 2 416 620, Feb. 25, 
1947, 

Pigment paste of the type described in USP 2 222 581 to 

Jenett can be improved by treating the paste, or the resin 

solution used in making the paste, to bring the resin solu- 

tion to a state of partial gelation. This printing paste 
wipes into, and separates from, the cells of an intaglio 
engraving just as smoothly and easily as a_ perfectly 

smooth-flowing ink. TTD: 5-47 


Fabric printing. Frank C. Hewitt (to Aspinook 
Corp.). USP 2 416 997, Mar. 4, 1947. 

A water-insoluble cellulose resist, such as precipitated 

oxycellulose or cellulose ether, is printed in combination 

with a suitable dye in the area to be given a relief, 

neighboring parts of the pattern are printed in one or 
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more contrasting colors, and all parts of the fabric are 
then shrunk except those which were printed with the 


TTD: 5-47 


resist. 


Continuous printing. Dona L. Ballou, Viggo Carlsen 
& Alwin M. Heinrich (to Aspinook Corp.). Can. 
P. 439 001, Jan. 7, 1947. 

Apparatus for the continuous printing of textiles and the 

like consists essentially of a rotary press cylinder, an 

endless backing blanket with a substantially moisture- 


proof outer surface, and a doctor blade extending be- 
yond the blanket edges. TTD: 5-47 


VII 4 


Crocking. Rubbing test. W.C. Durfee, W. C. Durfee 
Co., Inc. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 35, 591-2 (Dec. 2, 
1947). 

The development of the Crockmeter is described. 

TTD: 5-47 


Measurement and defects 





Printing defects. Spotty and measly effects in textile 
printing. Technicus. Can. Textile J. 43, 37-40 
(Dec. 27, 1946). 

Numerous spotty and measly effects on printed fabrics 

are attributed to defective engravings, faulty printing 


pastes, and improperly desized fabrics. The author 
discusses methods of eliminating these. TTD: 5-47 
PROOFING VIII 





Mildewproofing. Mold and mildew control. S. S. 
Block. Bull. of Florida Eng. & Ind. Experiment 
Station No. 12 (Nov. 1946). 

Information accumulated during the war and recently 

declassified is compiled and correlated. The protection 

of fabrics and the removal of mildew stains from fabrics 
are discussed. The more promising mold- and mildew- 
proofing agents were tested under Florida conditions to 

verify their value for civilian use. TTD: 5-47 


Moth control. New chemical weapons spell doom for 
moths. G, Allen Mail, Boyle-Midway, Inc. Chem. 
Industries 60, 790-2 (May, 1947). 

Requirements in mothproofing agents, and properties of 

presently known ones, are discussed. So called colorless 

dyes, developed in Germany, and DDT, are most promis- 
ing. 

LCL TTD: 5-47 

Rayon stabilization. Control of shrinkage and crease 
resistance of viscose fabrics. H. F. Creegan, Am. 
Viscose Corp. Dyer 97, 45, 47, 139, 141, 143, 145, 
147 (Jan. 3, 31, 1947). 


Three general methods of stabilizing rayon fabrics are 
briefly reviewed: (1) resin (urea-formaldehyde and 
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melamine-formaldehyde) applications, (2) caustic soda 
(Definized process), and (3) glyoxal (BR-1 rayon 
stabilization process). TTD: 5-47 


Rotproofed cottons. Effect of weathering on rot- 
proofed cottons. Anon. Can. Textile J. 63, No. 
23, 42 (Nov. 15, 1946). 

A paper (by C. H. Bayley & M. W. Weatherburn, Natl. 

Research Council), discussing the results of tests, is 

briefly noted. TTD: 5-47 


Coated fabric. Paul R. Austin (to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.). USP 2 416 041, Feb. 18, 1947. 
A flexible fabric with a coating containing nitrocellulose 
is treated with a topcoat of a synthetic linear interpoly- 
amide. The adherence of the polyamide to the nitro- 
cellulose is much greater than to cellulose acetate, and 
the coated fabric resists soaking in water. The poly- 
amide surface is very resistant to abrasion, to steam, 
water, grease and oil. It is also fireproof, strong, tough, 
durable, and flexible, and does not become tacky even at 
high temperatures. TTD: 5-47 


Mothproofing pile fabrics. Jas. N. Dow (to Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc.). USP 2 417 916, Mar. 
25, 1947. 
Instead of treating the raw wool stock, the pile yarn of 
a woven fabric is impregnated with a substantive moth- 
proofing agent in aqueous solution, steamed, then dried. 
This mothproofing treatment causes sufficient penetra- 
tion of the base and tuft portions of the pile yarn without 
appreciable impregnation of the backing fabric, thereby 
avoiding waste of materials on fabric that does not re- 
quire mothproofing. TTD: 5-47 


Shrinkproofing wool. E. M. Dunn, G. J. Burrows & 
A. J. Tow (to John Vicars & Co., Proprietary, 
Ltd.). Australian P. 123 475, Feb. 13, 1947. 

Woolen goods are immersed in an aqueous solution of 

permanganic acid or its salts to reduce the tendency to 

felt or shrink. TTD: 5-47 


Flameproofing fabrics. Chas. C. Rainey (to Can. In- 
dustries, Ltd.). Can. P. 439 651, Feb. 11, 1947. 
Yarns and fabrics of cellulose acetate are flameproofed 
by impregnating with 1-3 wt.% H;PQ,, allowing to 
stand 1 hr. or longer, then treating with 1% NaOH, 
rinsing, and drying. TTD: 5-47 


TESTING AND ANALYSIS IX 


Determining moisture content. New electrical 
method for determining moisture content. J. Boeke, 
Philips Tech. Rev. 9, 13-15 (1947). 

In a new method for determining the water content of 

liquid or solid substances, such as grain, wood, textiles, 
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etc., water is extracted from the material with acetone 
in which oxalic acid is dissolved, the increase in con- 
ductivity of the extraction liquid serving as a measure of 
the amount of water taken up. This method is inex- 
pensive, simple in operation, reasonably quick, and not 
dependent on the form in which the substance to be 
tested occurs. 


WTH, jr. TTD: 5-47 


Dye identification. Identification of dyes on wool and 
silk. Anon. Tids. Textilteknik 4, 185-92 (Dec. 
1946), in Danish. 

Analytical methods as developed by Laboratoire de 

Chemie Appliquée de I’Ecole Superieure des Textiles de 

Verviers are presented in tabular form. Given is a 

detailed outline of an analytical process for identifying 

dyes. 


RGW TTD: 5-47 


Factors in finishing. Composition of yarn and cloth. 
Anon. Dyer 97, 176-7 (Feb. 14, 1947). 
The effects of the grade of the yarn, crimp, the type of 
sizing used for creping, the twist, and the structure are 
discussed. A cotton warp fabric with a weft made of 
high tenacity rayon was raised dry, and it was found 
that the cloth had actually shrunk in width and in- 
creased in thickness. This was not due to the cloth 
being pulled out in length. TTD: 5-47 


Fiber testing hooks. Mechanical device for producing 
angular glass hooks for fiber testing. A. Johnson. 
J. Textile Inst. 38, P27-9 (Jan. 1947). 
Very fine hooks of standard form that swing in perfect 
alignment with the fibers on the extensometer, especially 
useful in testing alginate filaments, may be produced 
mechanically by a method described and illustrated. 
TTD: 5-47 


Finishing tests. Testing aids finishing efficiency. 
Anon. Dyer 97, 121-2 (Jan. 31, 1947). 

Tests which verify the performance of the finished prod- 

ucts, such as fastness, waterproofing, mothproofing and 

shrinkage tests are discussed; also the problem of 

sampling fabrics. TTD: 5-47 


Heavy fabric tests. Puncture and tearing tests for 
heavy fabrics intended for wagon covers. J. Hayes. 
J. Textile Inst, 38, T1-10 (Jan. 1947). 

A new test is described for classifying tarpaulins and 

similar fabrics as to their resistance to rupture when 


stretched over something sharp or when actually pierced. 
HAM TTD: 5-47 


Labeling. Informative labeling of textiles. A 25-yr. 
review of pro and cons. Henry F. Herrmann, Gen. 
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Dyestuff Corp. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 35, 616-17, 
620 (Dec. 2, 1946). 
It is concluded that this is not a stupid, costly system 
which invites unfounded claims, but rather one which 


demands as much intelligence on the part of the buyer as 
it does liability to the seller. TTD: 5-47 


Identifying acidic oxycellulose. Identification of 
acidic oxycellulose by means of aromatic amines 
and diamines. Matija & Mladen Krajcinovic. J. 
textile Inst. 38, T11-12 (Jan. 1947). 


A new qualitative test method is described. TTD: 5-47 


Mill laboratories. Twenty-five years of progress in 
mill laboratories. Wm. H. Cady, U. S. Finishing 
Co. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 35, 645, 672 (Dec. 2, 
1946). 

Mill processes and testing equipment are discussed. 

Among the new instruments mentioned are a Planoflex 

for measuring pliability, a compression meter for measur- 


ing resilience, and instruments for measuring the hand 
of a fabric. TTD: 5-47 


Moisture determination. New electronic hygrometer. 
Anon. Dyer 97, 178-80 (Feb. 14, 1947). 


The new type of electronic hygrometer, specially de- 
signed for the continuous determination of moisture con- 
tent in textiles, has been introduced by Fielden (Elec- 
tronics) Ltd. It is believed to be the first instrument 
to measure moisture content continuously down to the 
completely dry state. Fabric is passed between 2 plates 
which are arranged to form an electric condenser. The 
capacity of this condenser will vary in accordance with 
the amount of water present. TTD: 5-47 


Moisture effect on nylon. Effect of moisture on nylon 
yarns and fabrics. G. Loasby & H. O. Puls. J. 
Textile Inst. 38, P30-40 (Jan. 1947). 


Data and graphs are presented to show moisture regain, 
absorption and desorption curves, effect of moisture on 
strength, breaking load factors, and similar character- 
istics for nylon yarns and fabrics. 


HAM TTD: 5-47 


Standards. Are laboratory standards consumer stand- 
ards? Peter W. Webb, Courtaulds, Ltd. Can. Tex- 
tile J. 63, No. 24, 37-40, 42-3, 54 (Nov. 29, 1946). 


Most of our laboratory test apparatus takes only one 
characteristic at a time. The field, consumer, or user 
tests will reveal the effect of covariants as a group. The 
author concludes that it should be possible to produce 
much better textiles at a considerable reduction in cost 
through exhaustive field tests. TTD: 5-47 
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TEXTILE MILLS Xx 
X 1 





Buildings, machinery, power 





Boiler draught. By dyehouse engineer. Anon. Dyer 
97, 261 (Feb. 28, Mar. 14, 1947). 


Troubles arising from defective draughts are briefly 


noted and requirements for good draught given. 
TTD: 5-47 


Dyeing and finishing. Twenty-five years progress in 
woolen and worsted dyeing and finishing machin- 
ery. Werner von Bergen, Forstmann Woolen Co. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 35, 662-8 (Dec. 2, 1946). 


The highlights of progress are: the acceptance of high 
grade stainless steel as the best building material for 
dyeing equipment when acid solutions are involved, as 
well as for some finishing machinery, the elimination of 
most handwork by the general acceptance of pressure 
dyeing equipment, the increase in the quality of work- 
manship through the adoption of temperature and time 
controls, the successful introduction of continuous stock 
and piece dyeing with vat colors, the continuous piece- 
washing process, made more effective for many fabrics 
by adding the solvent process. Continuous fulling may 
be introduced in the near future. Piece carbonizing has 


been converted completely to continuous operation. 
TTD: 5-47 


Electric motors. Operation of 3-phase squirrel cage 
a.c. motors. Anon. Dyer 97, 193, 195, 197 (Feb. 
14, 1947). 

Types of rotors and starting methods are discussed and 

the principal differences between a. c. and d. c. motors 

briefly considered. TTD: 5-47 


Electric power. Electric power in cotton industry. S. 
A. Bobe, Westinghouse Electric Corp. Elec. Eng. 
66, 662-6 (July, 1947). 

The extent to which electric power has infiltrated cotton 

manufacturing processes is described. 


CAC TTD: 5-47 


Induction motors, Three-phase slip ring and commu- 
tator motors. Anon. Dyer 97,263, 265, 267 (Feb. 
28, Mar. 14, 1947). 

The 2 types of motors are compared, the advantages of 

each being pointed out. TTD: 5-47 


Oil-fired boilers. Notes by dyehouse engineer. Anon. 
Dyer 97, 89-90 (Jan. 17, 1947). 


Conversion from coal firing to oil firing is briefly dis- 
cussed. TTD: 5-47 
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Power distribution. Power distribution in textile 
plants. J. D. McConnell, Proximity Mfg. Co. 
Elec. Eng. 66, 667-9 (July, 1947). 

Lighting, electric drives, and textile machinery require- 

ments are only a few applications of electricity in textile 

plants. The textile industry continuously is adapting 
new methods and discoveries to the improvement of 
production. 


CAC TTD: 5-47 


Russian textile machinery. USSR’s five year plan in 
textiles. Y. Glazov, USSR Ministry for Textile 
Industry. Can. Textile J. 63, No. 24, 27-8 (Nov. 
29, 1946). 

Production of textile machinery is increasing and steps 

are being taken to secure aggregations of productive 

units, introduce automatic machinery and processes, in- 

crease speeds and secure larger packages. TTD: 5-47 


Steam boilers. Notes by dyehouse engineer. Anon. 


Dyer 97,191 (Feb. 14, 1947). 
Determining the load factor of a machine, being the ratio 
of the average to the maximum load, is briefly discussed. 
More information than horsepower rating should be 
furnished the manufacturer in stating boiler require- 
ments ; feed temperature, quantity of steam to be supplied 
per hour, and pressure are items of information that 
should be given. TTD: 5-47 


Textile machine bearings. Bearings and lubrication 
in the textile industry. D. Reimer AB Forenade 
Yilefabrikerna & T. Haag, Vacuum Oil Co. AB. 
Textil och Konfektion 4, 74-9, 91, 128-36 (1947) ; 
in Swedish, 

Textile machine bearings and the proper method of 

greasing them are described in some detail with the aid 

of numerous diagrams of various parts. 


RGW TTD: 5-47 


Cotton TEXTILE MACHINERY INDUSTRY. Interim re- 
port of Committee of Investigation, Justice Ever- 
shed, chairman; Mar. 1947; price 7d. 

Listed in Govt. Publications (Great Britain) (May, 

1947). TTD: 5-47 


Lighting and air X 2 





Atmospheric control. Temperature and humidity con- 
trol in the textile industry. Karl Nilsson, A. B. 
Svenska Flaktfabrikens. Norsk Tekstiltidende 28, 
39-43 (Mar. 1947) ; in Swedish. 

The advantages and disadvantages of direct and indirect 


humidification are compared, with the aid of diagrams. 
RGW TTD: 5-47 
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Wastes X 3 





Textile waste. Industrial wastes .. . textile indus- 
try. John C. Geyer, Johns Hopkins Univ. Ind. 
Eng. Chemistry 39, 653-6 (May, 1947). 


The best method of disposing of textile wastes is to 
combine them with municipal sewage. Equalization, 
proportioning, and occasionally pretreatment will be re- 
quired to even out the character of the waste-sewage 
mixture so it may be successively purified in the munici- 
pal plant. Treatment problems may be simplified by 
reducing the waste discharge within the mill or modifying 
the textile processes. Where wastes must be treated in 
mill-owned disposal plants, equalization and chemical 
precipitation are most commonly used. Where neces- 
sary, precipitation is followed by mechanical or biological 
filtration. 
WPU, jr. TTD: 5-47 


Hazards; operations; efficiency X 4 





Carcinogenicity. Mule spinners’ cancer and automatic 
wiping-down motions. Anon. J. Textile Inst. 38, 
P5-14 (Jan. 1947). 

The interim report of the Joint Advisory Committee of 

the cotton industry, embodying specific recommendations 

for reducing the dangers of mule spinners’ cancer, is 
presented. 


HAM TTD: 5-47 


Boiler hazards. Dangerous boiler practices. E. Ing- 
ham. Dyer 97, 91, 93,95 (Jan. 17, 1947). 


Potentially dangerous practices, such as attempting to 

make repairs while boiler is under pressure or entering 

flues without dust masks, are briefly discussed. 
TTD: 5-47 


Control instruments. Nonindicating controllers for in- 
dustrial processes. Anon. Instrumentation 2, No. 
5, 14-20 (Apr.-May, 1947). 

Some of the more common types of nonindicating con- 

trollers are described which can provide 2-position or 

narrow band proportional control. Schematic diagrams 

and typical industrial applications are given as illustra- 

tions. 


CCJ TTD: 5-47 


Lint fires. Dry chemicals extinguish textile lint fires. 
R. G. Shepherd, Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies. Textile World 96, No. 10, 
114-15 (Oct. 1946). 

A special powder has been found satisfactory for ex- 

tinguishing small surface fires. It is propelled from 

a cylinder by CO, under pressure. 


LCL TTD: 5-47 
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Materials handling. Materials handling systems in 
textile industry. Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Repir. 
60, No. 47, 9-10, 26 (Nov. 21, 1946). 

New equipment, such as conveyors, overhead tramrails, 

gas and electric fork-type trucks, hoists and chutes, for 

moving and stacking heavy loads within mills is briefly 

described. 


JAW TTD: 5-47 


Quality control. Laboratory controls rayon piece 
goods finishing. E. S. Dunlap. Textile World 96, 
No. 10, 123, 184, 186 (Oct. 1946). 

Laboratory supervision of dyehouse formulas and proc- 

esses increases uniformity of product. The determina- 

tion of fibers in cloth and type of size present are 2 

important functions. TTD: 5-47 
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Cystine analysis. Determination of cystine and cys- 
teine in altered human hair fibers. Dorothy San- 
ford & Fred L. Humoller, Raymond Laboratories, 
Inc. Anal. Chemistry 19, 404-6 (June, 1947). 


The cystine content of a sample of unreduced hair is 
determined by hydrolyzing with 1:1 HCl for 6 hrs. at 
118-120°C in a closed tube and applying the Sullivan 
method. A sample of reduced hair is alkylated using 
1% iodoacetate at pH 8.3, dried, chopped, hydrolyzed 
and analyzed as above by the Sullivan method. The 
difference between the latter and former is a measure of 


the cysteine formed by reduction of the hair. 
LGO TTD: 5-47 


Oxycellulose studies. Jens Jensen, Danish Textile 
Research Inst. Tids. Textilteknik 4, 74-8 (May, 
1946) ; in Danish. 

A doctoral dissertation is briefly summarized. The ef- 

fect of bleaching of the cellulose molecule is studied. 

Latent damage, that is damage done in the bleaching, 

but revealed in later treatments, especially by alkali 

treatments, is investigated. 
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Nils Gralen, Swedish Textile Research Inst. Textil 
och Konfektion 4, 112-20 (1947) ; in Swedish. 
The author’s trip to the United States is summarized 
and includes a mention and brief description of ITT, 
among a number of other research centers which he 
visited and also describes. TTD: 5-47 


New products. Alphabetical list of new products devel- 
oped since Nov. 1945. Anon. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 
35, 673-90 (Dec. 16, 1946). 

A classified and annotated list of dyes, pigments, textile 

chemicals, and equipment is presented. TTD: 5-47 


Research of AATCC, Present AATCC research pro- 
gram. Harold W. Stiegler. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 
35, 586-7, 592 (Dec. 22, 1946). 
Control research has been and still is a major effort of 
the AATCC. At present, control research is underway 
in the AATCC laboratories at the Lowell Textile In- 
stitute on detergency, water resistance, perspiration, and 
skrinkage. It is expected that emphasis will continue on 
standard tests and procedure, with much greater activity 
on problems such as dimensional changes, fastness to 
perspiration, analysis and testing, standard methods of 
determining finishes, durable finishes, etc. TTD: 5-47 


Textile research. Progress through research. Textile 
Institute’s theme. Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 
60, No. 47, 13, 35 (Nov. 21, 1946). 

The relation and application of research to textile in- 

dustry are discussed at the first annual meeting of the 

Textile Research Institute. 
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Textile research trends. Trends in textile research 
and education. Wm. F. Luther, Univ. of Chat- 
tanooga. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 35, 702-3, 714 (Dec. 
30, 1946). 

The value to the industry of research and education is 


stressed in a brief general survey of present day trends. 
TTD: 5-47 


Textiles. Textiles and Du Pont. Anon. Du Pont 
Mag. 41, No. 3, 1 (June-July 1947). 

A brief historical note on Du Pont textile developments. 

TTD: 5-47 
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